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““A perfect paper for young people.”—Boston Tran- 
script, 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An Iuiustraten Week-y. 


The number for September 27th opens with a 
striking illustration by W. A. Rogers to the elev- 
enth instalment of “ Derrick Sterling.” Hvery 
chapter of this stirring serial develops features of 
absorbing interest, It is without doubt the strong- 
est juvenile fiction now in course of publication in 
any periodical, 

A short serial story for girls isnow running, It 
is called “ Pieco,” by ANGELINA TEAL. 

Tuomas Stevens, who successfully made the tour 
of the world on a bicycle, writes of “ Punjabee Well- 
Jumpers and Krooboy Divers,” and Mr. Barnet 
Pu.ps has an entertaining article on “ Indian 
Arrow- Heads,” with illustrations of ten specimens 
JSrom his own collection. 

Other interesting articles are a short story by 
Mrs. W. J. Haves, and poems by Marcaret Joun- 
son and Anna M. Prarr. 





SUBSCRIPTION Price, $200 PER YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Harrer’s YounG Pxopie 
will be sent on application, 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1887. 








Our next number will contain a PatrRRN-SHEET 
Suppcement, with a variety of full-sized patterns, 
illustrations, and descriptions of Lapies’ AUTUMN 
and Winter Totettes; Woot Dresses and Com- 
BINATION CostuMES ; @ double-page plate of Wrap- 
pings, comprising Long Cloaks, Raglans, Mantles, 
and Jackets ; Girls’ Coats and Aprons ; Funcy- 
Work, Embroidery Patterns, etc., etc. ; with choice 
literary and artistic attractions, 





THE YOUNG GIRL’S FREEDOM, 
\ J HILE we on this side of the water 

are intimidated by the too great op- 
portunities and freedom of the young, and 
by their encroachment on the rights and 
comforts of the middle-aged, and are begin- 
ning—very far off and gingerly, it is true, but 
nevertheless somewhat earnestly—to con- 
sider wlfether the European repression of the 
young girl has not some few commendable 
features, and whether, after all, parents and 
guardians are not wiser and do not know bet- 
ter than the young people do themselves, not 
only what is for the good, but what is for 
the best good, of the young people—while 
we are thus taking affairs into consideration, 
and beginning generally to forbid our young 
girls from going into society or receiving 
visits without a chaperon, or going upon 
crowded streets without a maid, if so fortu- 
nate as to have a maid—our French friends 
overseas, we hear, are beginning, on the 
other hand, to take reverse views of their 
procedure, and to wonder if it is not best to 
give their young girl some of the freedom 
of the Américaine, and to allow her to play 
her part a little earlier than she has done 
hitherto. 

Perhaps it is with them only the vague 
entertaining of a thought, a suggestion, not 
a determination or a plan of action. It is 
hardly likely that the years will suddenly 
roll backward, and the mothers and grand- 
mothers of the young French girl forget the 
traditions of long centuries. For our own 
part, wedoubt whether the young French girl 
will ever go very far on the new path, how- 
ever much American example may have made 
it seem an alluring one to her. The French 
mother values for her daughter too much 
that period of innocent carelessness, that 
protracted childbood, that sweet soft spring- 
time of life, to give it up too readily. With- 
out a care, without a responsibility, she has 
a real freedom, in that alone, which is in- 
finitely better than the freedom of going 
out to walk, otherwise unattended, with 
young gentlemen, of accepting their gifts 
and their drives, and of engaging and dis- 
engaging herself in marriage as often as she 
pleases. It must be admitted at this point 
that in one important requirement she has 
not freedom—in her marriage, where, most 
of all, perfect freedom should be had. But 
it is fair to assume that father and mother 
both alike desire her permanent happiness, 
and more often than not, as they claim, they 
secure it by giving her a marriage the con- 
tentment of which lasts when a more pas- 
sionate happiness would have burnt itself 
out. Yet we will confess that the writer 
who, it seems to us, had the greatest know- 
ledge of the depths and intricacies of human 
nature, and of all its springs of action, made 
his sweet and lofty Madame de Florac, mar- 
ried against her will, declare: “ Better a cell 
in a convent than a union without love. Is 
it written eternally that men are to make 
slaves of us? Here in France, above all, 
our fathers sell us every day. And what a 
society ours is! There are some laws so 
ernel that nature revolts against them and 
breaks them, or we die in keeping them. 
It is......because I have suffered so that I 
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would spare those I love a like grief. Do 
you know that the children of those who 
do not love in marriage seem to bear a 
hereditary coldness, and do not love their 
parents as other children do? They wit- 
ness our differences and our indifferences, 
hear our recriminations, take one side or the 
other in our disputes, and are partisans for 
father or mother. We force ourselves to be 
hypocrites, and hide our wrongs from them ; 
we speak of a bad father with false praises ; 
we wear feigned smiles over our tears, and 
deceive our children: deceive them, do we? 
Even for the exercise of that pious deceit 
there is no woman but suffers in the estima- 
tion of her sons. They may shield her as 
champions against their father’s selfishness 
or cruelty. In this case,whata war! What 
a home where the son sees a tyrant in the 
father, and in the mother but a trembling 
victim!” And although undoubtedly the 
little French countess draws a stronger pic- 
ture than belongs to every marriage ar- 
ranged by other than the principals, yet the 
possibility of the single instance of such 
uphappiness as this account portrays is 
enough to give pause to a person who thinks 
of curtailing any liberty of choice in lands 
where that liberty has always been exer- 
cised. Very likely the right and proper 
course would lie in a wise medium between 
the American freedom and the French clois- 
ter. Our own young girls could indubita- 
bly be given a longer period of happy, inno- 
cent, irresponsible girlhood before being 
launched upon the world to absorb all there 
is of it, to the ignoring and exclusion of 
those that they find there before them, very 
much to their advantage both in health 
and manners, not to say morals; while it 
would be equally advantageous, on the oth- 
er hand, to our young friends overseas were 
they allowed more liberty in the selection 
of the partners of their lives and fortunes, 
and not ushered from their cloisters so sud- 
denly into unparalleled liberties, after mar- 
riage, as the butterfly has which exchanges 
her chrysalis for a whole heaven of free air 
and suushine. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
AMERICA THROUGH FRENCH 
GLASSES. 

i, Soy lively French woman in Cherbuliez’s Ro- 

man d'une honnéte.Kemme who says that the 
world means whatever is within thirty miles of 
Paris, and that all else should be given up to the 
indiscreet curiosity of geographers, is consistent 
with herself and quite charming. It is when the 
French women themselves undertake to be geog- 
raphers—or, for that matter, the French men 
either—that confusion begins. I think it is in 
the curious novel L’ Américaine, by Fortunio, that 
there is a description of a ball in high society in 
New York; the young ladies go in Worth dress- 
es, and dance with the few foreigners who may 
happen to be present, while the brothers and 
lovers of these fair damsels stroll in at a late 
period of the evening, and stand against the walls 
with cigars in their mouths, and with red flannel 
shirts on. The author has evidently been in this 
country, for he knows something of its localities, 
and takes his heroine with some precision from 
Boston to Chicago, where her father, who has 
previously failed in business, makes a second for- 
tune. All this is American enough; they live 
in some suburb of the Western city, where the 
heroine has a horse of her own, a trotteur de 
Kentucky, and drives him whither she will. Her 
French lover follows her westward, stopping on 
the way to fight a duel with a hated rival, a Ger- 
man adventurer, who is also a United States 
Senator, and is apparently meant to stand for 
Carl Schurz. The rival, being a German, is of 
course a poltroon as well as a villain. The tri- 
umphant young Frenchman receives in Chicago 
a letter from the lady, which he erroneously con- 
strues as a rejection; he telegraphs for his pas- 
sage to Europe, and notifies her of his despair. 
She receives the news at breakfast, and coolly or- 
ders her horse harnessed, saying that she shall 
be back to lunch; she drives to the city; the 
trotteur de Kentucky devours space. Finding the 
youth still at his lodgings, she sends up her card ; 
he hesitates at the indelicacy of receiving a call 
from a young lady without a chaperon. She, 
however, has no hesitation about it, but pushes 
her way in, and at once offers him her hand and 
heart. He accepts it, and countermands his or- 
der for a steamer ticket; the Kentucky steed 
trots back to the suburban palace with two in- 
stead of one, and they find a plate laid for the 
lover at lunch, the mother remarking that she 
was sure the daughter would bring him. They 
are married, go to Europe, live happy ever after, 
and the young wife charms even French women 
by her ravishing toilettes. 

All this is perhaps the extreme of this sort of 
thing; and on reading Madame Durand-Gréville’s 
American story of Frankley, one is really much 
less impressed by the blunders than by the truths. 
Personally Madame Durand-Gréville made the 
impression of unusual adaptation to our ways 
and traditions, with her easy command of the 
English language and her readiness to be pleased 
at everything; while the refined and high-bred 
personality of her husband, who spoke French 
only, suggested a greater remoteness. The result 
justifies the impression, since the lady’s whole 
book, while it has many minor errors, hardly con- 
tains anything so surprisingly incorrect as the 
statement made in M. Durand-Gréville’s late pa- 








per in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, that wealthy 
Americans usually breakfast at nine or ten and 
dine at two. Her mistakes are usually in quite 
subordinate matters, as in supposing that the 
Charles River at Cambridge is shaded by elms, 
or that the Boston Common is called ‘ Common- 
Wealth,” or that the old houses in Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, were erected to defend their occupants 
against the attacks of the Sioux. She describes 
society freely, but comes no nearer M. Fortunio’s 
red-shirted and cigar-smoking youths in New York 
than to represent the sexes as quite separated at 
a Boston evening party—one where there is no 
dancing, as it happens, because the hostess is a 
widow. “The ladies, exceedingly well dressed, 
the gentlemen, in irreproachable costume, were 
hardly intermingled until toward the end of the 
evening, when supper brought them together in 
the dining-room.” This statement is certainly 
rather bold, but it is slight compared with the 
errors and anachronisms of Mr. James, who has 
certainly been in Boston longer and oftener than 
Madame Durand-Gréville, and is scarcely more of 
a foreigner, 

When it comes to the drawing of character, 
Madame Durand-Gréville is, of course, far behind 
Mr. James, but she has more of the local coloring, 
and her types, if not so well done, belong more 
to the soil. She draws two young men—May, an 
artist, and Frankley, an architect—and two young 
girls, Katie Motter, the heartless and designing 
daughter of a New York speculator, and Ella 
Bright, who paints china for her support, and 
whose father is a retired Harvard professor, The 
fathers of these two heroines also appear, as do 
two detached ladies, Mrs. Alcott, an active phi- 
lanthropist, and Mrs. Cobhard, a retired and in- 
valided reformer, All these are fairly good and 
well-selected types, and are put on the stage with 
some spirit; but when once there, they move and 
act with a certain woodenness, and it is this ab- 
sence of flexibility which best shows the remote- 
ness of the author from her native fields. Nei- 
ther in her Russian nor in her French novels has 
she seemed immature or ill at ease, although in 
only one of these, Dosia, has she really captivated 
her public; and in only one, so far as I know, Les 
Eprewves de Raissa, has she shown a really com- 
manding power. In her American story she is 
evidently walking on stilts, so to speak ; not that 
the stilts are high ones, but she never seems quite 
to stand on her own natural feet. Her sympa- 
thies are good and generous, and by far the best 
“interior” she paints is the quiet home of the 
retired and impoverished ex-professor, with his 
invalid wife and his self-devoted and spirited 
young daughter. 

The decisive and reticent way in which this 
girl goes about her werk and does her duties 
shows a real glimpse at the best New England 
type; and this good little person deserves a bet- 
ter fate than to be finally the bride of a rather 
feeble and irresolute hero who has been previous- 
ly the plaything of a very shallow and worldly 
coquette. It may be said that such is life, that 
the coquettes spoil the young men, and the quiet, 
dutiful girls then take up with what is left of 
them. But it cannot be said that such is life 
when this particular coquette decides at one turn 
in her career to study medicine; there we come 
upon something which the author must have got 
from the jocose corners of newspapers, and not 
from her own observation even in eccentric Amer- 
ica. To suppose that any heartless being of the 
ballroom is, after piercing human hearts by a 
glance, to proceed to farther surgery at the end 
of a dissecting-knife—this is to demand quite too 
much of us. The French woman who can even 
imagine it must have carried into her studies of 
America something of that “intrepidity” which 
the Duke of Wellington showed, according to Tal- 
leyrand, in speaking French. a. 8: Ts 





HOUSE-KEEPING MADE EASY. 
By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


XIX.—IN THE KITCHEN. 


HE epithet “ queen of the kitchen” is oftener 

applied to the cook than to the mistress, yet 
it belongs to the latter much more truly than to 
the former. The cook may hold the position of 
regent, but the absolute sway must be in the 
hands of the woman head of the house. More- 
over, she must rule not only by the right of her 
position, but by virtue of her knowledge. She 
must have a clear idea of how matters should be 
managed, and of how they are in reality conduct- 
ed. No superficial acquaintance will answer here, 
but there must be a genuine study of all apper- 
taining to the theory and practice of the culinary 
department. This, too, must not be confined alone 
to the preparation of the food, but to the charge 
of the utensils required for this purpose, the 
handling of the means by which the desired end 
is attained. 

One of the first accomplishments to be master- 
ed by the woman who wishes to become thorough- 
ly conversant with the ins and outs of her kitchen 
is the making of a range fire. This is one of*the 
tasks that it is popularly supposed may be per- 
formed by anybody—a faith that is often follow- 
ed by confusion when the experiment is attempt- 
ed. The condition of the stove itself is one of 
the first things to be looked to. Time is wasted 
in an endeavor to build a hot fire on a substratum 
of cold ashes and clinkers. The grate must first 
be cleaned out, and the ash-pan withdrawn, emp- 
tied, and replaced. Careless or lazy cooks some- 
times neglect to return the pan, permitting, in- 
stead, the hot coals and ashes to fall on the floor 
of the stove, thus in time seriously injuring it. 
The stove should be cleaned before the fire is 
built, the ashes brushed off the top, and the range 
blacked. 

This care, if given every morning, will prove 
light, and will keep the stove in a condition that 
will do away with the necessity for a hard task 





of rubbing once a week, It is a mistaken idea 
to plead, as do some cooks, that the stove is 
more easily polished when warm. The blacking 
is apt to turn gray if applied to the stove except 
when it is cold. The range neat and shining, the 
real making of the fire may begin. Lift the 
front top of the stove, and on the grating below 
lay a crumpled—not folded—newspaper. The 
impossibility of the air having free current 
through the layers of a closely folded paper 
causes it to smoulder instead of burning bright- 
ly. Over the paper heap the kindling, placing 
the sticks in an irregular fashion, that here too 
the air may have free play. Open the draughts, 
touch a match to the paper, and as soon as it 
and the kindlings are fairly ignited pour on about 
half a hodful of ccal. Do not wait to do this un- 
til the wood is all ablaze. In that case there is 
often not heat enough to kindle the coal, so that 
the whole fire goes out, and the stove has to be 
emptied and the work begun all over again. Be- 
fore putting on the covers brush into the fire all 
bits of wood or coal that have been left on the 
top of the stove. The amount of coal that has 
been put on should be sufficiently kindled by the 
end of half an hour to allow of having a little 
more added. There is no sense or economy in 
having the stove filled up to the lids, nor should 
these be allowed to become red-hot. When the 
fire is fairly under way, the draughts may be 
closed and the heat thrown into the ovens. The 
draughts of a stove form a branch of kitchen 
science demanding the house-keeper’s special 
consideration, Unfortunately each stove has its 
own idiosyncrasies, so that no fixed rule can be 
formulated that will apply without exception to 
all, 

Another matter obliging study is the amount 
of coal required by a range. This varies not 
only according to the size of the stove, but also 
depends largely upon the draughts and the cook. 
An ordinary good-sized range for ordinary service 
should not need more than two good hodfuls of 
coal per diem. On ironing day a hotter fire is 
necessary, and three scuttlefuls will probably be 
the minimum. Constant watching of a fire and 
the adding a little coal from time to time are far 
preferable to the usual custom of filling the stove 
to the top, and then letting the fire burn so near- 
ly out that the embers have to be coaxed into 
usefulness by kindling-wood. When there is a 
red-hot bed of coals, then is the time to put on 
more fuel, before the white heat has died away 
and been succeeded by cinders. 

One of the most important and most neglected 
parts of the kitchen duties is the keeping plenty 
of hot water on the stove. Very few cooks can 
be taught to replenish a kettle as soon as it is 
emptied. The old lady who, when dying and al- 
most speechless, beckoned her daughter to bend 
over her to receive her final messages, and mur- 
mured with her last breath, “ Always—keep—the 
kettle—full—of—hot—water,” is no subject for 
ridicule to housewives. Most of them have been 
in extremities where her course seemed to them 
entirely natural. To be in a hurry for the cup- 
ful of boiling water that is needed for a cer- 
tain dish, only to find the kettle dry, is a tax upon 
the patience that is hard to meet. Insisting that 
the kettle must never be placed on the stove un- 
less filled, and examination into the matter on 
every visit to the kitchen, are the only remedies 
for the trouble. 

As has been suggested before in these papers, 
a painted floor is advisable in the kitchen. If 
this is out of the question, linoleum is the best 
floor-covering for this room. It is cheaper than 
oil-cloth, wears as well, if not better, and possesses 
one of the advantages of the painted floor—it can 
be cleaned easily. A carpet gathers and holds 
grease and smells, and a spot that could readily 
be wiped from the floor or oil-cloth cannot be so 
quickly eradicated from the carpet. The kitchen 
floor should be swept every day. The best time 
for this is early in the morning, after the fire is 
made and before the cooking preparations have 
begun. A little brushing up will probably be 
needed through the day, and the floor should be 
well mopped or scrubbed at least twice a week, 
if not oftener. 

Nor should the kitchen windows be neglected. 
They will demand a washing once a week in win- 
ter, but the inside will have to be wiped off 
much oftener in fly season. The wood-work in 
this room is apt to be overlooked in the press of 
other matters, but its perfect neatness is essen- 
tial to that aspect of shining cleanliness that 
should characterize the well-kept kitchen. If 
the walls are painted, as they should be, instead 
of kalsomined or whitewashed, they may be 
wiped down with a wet cloth without doing them 
any injury. The tables should be scoured as of- 
ten as they need it, and when they are not in use 
they should be covered with a neat red or buff 
cloth. The use of the zine-covered tables pre- 
viously recommended will make an appreciable 
difference in the labor of scrubbing. 

The number of fly-specks on walls and furni- 
ture will be sensibly diminished by help of nets 
at doors and windows. The sliding screens that 
will fit any window are sold at very reasonable 
rates, and will last year after year, They must 
be kept during the winter in a dry place where 
they will not rust. A capital substitute for the 
wire netting is that made of cotton, so stiffened 
by some preparation resembling shel-lac that it is 
almost equal to wire in durability, while much 
cheaper. This may be employed in covering the 
screen doors, and with a little care will last a 
long time. The fly doors leading from the kitch- 
en should be furnished with springs, that they 
may not be left standing open when any one 
with laden hands has passed through them, 

The subject of sinks and drains has already 
been touched upon. They require especial care 
in the kitchen, where so much miscellaneous mat- 
ter is emptied into the sink. A heap of tea leaves, 
coffee grounds, plate-scrapings, etc., should never 
be suffered to accumulate over the drain grating. 
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All such stuff should be put into the stove and 
burned, opening the draughts and closing the lids 
until the refuse is completely consumed,” The 
drain-pipes should be flushed daily with boiling 
water. The excellent suggestion has been made 
by one writer on household : sanitation that a large 
lump of washing soda should always be laid on 
the grating over the drain-pipe of the sink, so 
that all the water that runs down may carry 
cleansing with it. 

The faucets, boiler, and other brass-work should 
be kept as brilliantly clean here as everywhere 
else in the house, and the furniture should be as 
carefully dusted as in the parlor. 

The cook must not fall below her domain in 
neatness. In this democratic country it is per- 
haps useless to urge her to imitate French or 
English cooks and cover her straggling locks 
with a trim cap which will keep cooking odors 
from her head and stray hairs from the dishes ; 
but at least she may wear tidy dresses and aprons, 
and learn that the preparation of food and mess- 
iness of appearance are not necessarily insepa- 
rable. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
ENGLISH ROUND HATS. 


NGLISH round hats bearing the mark of 

"4 London hatters are imported for young la- 
dies’ use in autumn and winter, The low-crown- 
ed toque for travelling and morning wear is in 
especial favor, as it can be worn with either a 
high or a low coiffure, and may be had in cash- 
mere for the demi-season, or in heavier cloth or 
felt for winter. The fabric is put very full on 
the crown in fine pleats and gathers, with the 
merest edge of velvet below, or perhaps project- 
ing slightly in front, though not as a distinct 
visor, Braid toques are liked in all-over designs, 
with the braid set on edge, and with rosettes of 
braid in front. Higher English felt hats, with 
tapering crown and narrow ‘brim clos sely rolled, 
are called the Torquay, the Brighton, etc.; they 
are severely trimmed, like men’s hats, with a 
repped band, flat bow on the left side, and per- 
haps one or two quills are thrust in the bow. 
These English hats will be worn with tailor suits, 
and are neat and becoming. Many glossy beaver 
hats are shown also, but these are trimmed by 
milliners with high loops in front of gay plaid 
velvet, or changeable velvet or ribbon, and orna- 
mented with clusters of short quills, five or six 
in a buneb, or with long gilt or old-silver orna- 
nents. 


FRENCH HATS. 


French round hats are far more dressy than 
those just described, and with the small pointed 
pokes will be worn by young ladies in preference 
to bonnets, The Boulanger, with its brim rolled 
up high on each side in military style, is the most 
masculine design sent over by Paris milliners, and 
is shown handsomely made of dark green felt 
with widely bound edges, trimmed along the top 
of the crown with green moiré ribbon loops and 
green cocks’ plumes. To match dressy costumes 
of velvet, cloth, or silk, young ladies will wear 
round hats not unlike those of last year, with 
soft half-high crowns and velvet brims; the brim 
is made in crescent shape, higher in the back, 
and much of the trimming is placed behind and 
on top of the crown, The small pointed poke, 
sometimes called the Bo-Peep, is really“a string- 
Jess bonnet, and will be worn again with soft 
crown of embroidered cloth or velvet and beaded 
brim, or else a brim of gilt or silver cord passe- 
menterie in open lace-like pattern. Large and 
important-looking hats of velvet and lace are 
also sent out from Paris, some of them with wide 
brims irregularly rolled, and others with a broad 
poke front, as in the Comtesse Sara hat, with 
most of the trimming at the back of the crown, 
and long ribbons hanging from the back, which 
are brought forward and tied under the chin. 
Such hats are made of velvet, with many small 
ostrich tips for trimming, and moiré strings. 
Similar pokes are fashionable for misses and 
small girls, wide sash ribbons being used for 
erect loops up the back of the crown, without 
other trimming, unless a very narrow fold or 
band of velvet encircles the crown. 

FRENCH BONNETS. 

French bonnets remain very small, and their 
trimming is broadened and lowered, as will be 
readily seen when comparing them with the high 
slender trimmings of last winter’s bonnets, Felt 
and cloth bonnets for general wear may be plain 
or with full soft crowns, or else they are pinked 
on the edges, or there are scalloped 
pinking forming the entire bonnet. Embroidery, 
which is a great feature of millinery at present, is 
applied both to felt and cloth, sometimes in nar- 
row scalloped rows which alternate with velvet 
folds or ribbons on the whole bonnet, or else 
merely the crown is embroidered, with a plain 
velvet brim, or, on the contrary, the embroidery 
forms a band for the front of an otherwise plain 
velvet bonnet. A large bow with cross loops in 
Alsacian style, yet much fuller than the flat-loop- 
ed bow of Alsace, is seen on small bonnets, and 
also on round hats. The fronts of bonnets are 
most varied, some having merely a cord of velvet 
along the edge, with folds behind it, while others 
are coronets covered with beads, and still others 
have pinked frills of silk, or a small face trim- 
ming of coquettish ribbon bows just over the 
middle of the forehead. Wider ribbons are used 
for bows, and also for strings, but the short nar- 
row velvet strings and slender velvet bow at the 
throat are by no means abandoned, especially 
with felt and cloth bonnets that are worn with 
tailor gowns. 


rows of 


DRESS BONNETS. 


Embroidered velvet is a special feature of dress 
bonuets for receptions and the theatre, the design 





being wrought in silks and in tinsel threads, to 
which spangles of silver, gold, or copper are add- 
ed; the garniture is clusters of the tiniest ostrich 
tips, lace, and long slender clasps of Rhine peb- 
bles and other jewel-like stones. White and gold 
bonnets are in especial favor, and next there are 
black velvet bonnets with steel or silver spangles, 
embroidery, and lace. Jet and gold are also often 
combined in the trimming or in the embroidery 
of the bonnet. The white and gold bonnets are 
edged in front with black or brown velvet to give 
a becoming dark frame to the face; thus a bon- 
net with soft crown of white velvet in which are 
loops of gold has the front of plain white velvet 
covered with gold-spangled passementerie, and 
edged next the face with black velvet folds, the 
short strings are of black velvet, and the trim- 
ming is loops of the white velvet holding black 
and gold blondine feathers curled up high in the 
back. Green and black bonnets are as largely 
imported as they were for the summer, and are 
made of green velvet embroidered or spangled 
with jet, and trimmed with black watered ribbon 
and black cocks’ feathers. Black velvet bonnets 
are also much trimmed with green, while others 
are spangled all over with gold or silver, and 
trimmed with gold or silver gimp. Copper red 
and bright cactus red bonnets are shown to wear 
with either black or red costumes, and are toned 
down by jet spangles, black birds, black plumes, 
and either black velvet or moiré ribbon. 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S HATS. 


Felt and velvet hats for misses are in sailor 
shapes, turned up in the back, or else with stiff 
straight brims; the stiff English felt hats already 
described and small pokes of felt are also shown 
for girls in their teens. 

Little girls will wear wide-brimmed felt hats 
with pinked edges, sometimes faced with felt of 
a different color from that on the outside; the 
crowns are lower than those of last year, but are 
heightened by ribbon loops which are set on top 
of the crown and down one side or behind, Felt 
pokes with broad sash ribbons of gay plaid are 
for girls of ten to fourteen years, the loops being 
set erect up the back, coming forward on the 
crown; wide watered ribbons are also used for 
trimmings, ’ feathers in clusters, single 
quills bronzed or glacé, and nodding ostrich tips 
are on broad soft-brimmed felt hats. Some of 
these large felt hats have fur beaver edges, and 
London hatters call them the Wild West hat. 


Cocks 


CHILDREN’S CLOAKS. 

The short pea-jackets worn by little girls in 
the autumn will be replaced in the winter by very 
long cloaks with capes. They are fitted to the 
figure like redingotes, and have a single shoulder 
cape, or else a series of small capes gradually en- 
larging, until the last covers the shoulders and 
falls nearly to the elbows; a series of cuffs is 
made to match the capes. Smooth livery cloths 
are used for dress cloaks, and rough-looking yet 
soft English cloths in bars and stripes for those 
for general use. 

For the first short cloaks of infants two cloaks 
are commended—a white cashmere or cloth cloak 
for nicest occasions, and a darker one for every 
day, the new fancy for the latter being a dark 
blue cloak braided with red on the deep cape, 
which falls far below the short waist and close 
sleeves. The white cashmere dressy cloaks are 
warmly wadded, and are made with smocked ful- 
ness at the top in front and back, their only trim- 
ming a row of white silk brier stitching on the 
sleeves, collar, and around the entire garment 
about three inches above the edge. Infants’ 
long cloaks are also made of white cashmere of 
two full breadths, warmly wadded and _ brier- 
stitched; the shape is a very short waist with 
coat sleeves and a round collar edged with deep 
Irish lace. A long-looped bow of narrow white 
moiré ribbon is set at the waist line in front and 
behind. There are lovely cream white cloths 
with loops, bars, or lines of silk woven in them 
for making similar cloaks that require only a 
silk lining without wadding. 


SHORT CLOTHES, ENGLISH SMOCKS, ETC, 


The first short frocks put on when the infant 
is six months old remain the yoke slips of white 
French nainsook hitherto described, but which are 
trimmed with drawn-work (hem-stitching), fea- 
ther or brier stitching, and tucks done by hand. 
Bars and lengthwise stripes of the hem-stitching 
are prettily done in the wide hem of the skirt. 
Belted - waist muslin dresses are put on well- 
grown children when a year old, and these, with 
the yoke slips, are worn until the child is three 
years old, when colored cashmeres are used, such 
as were described in the Bazar of last week. 

English smocks are also charming dresses for 
children from one to four years old. They are 
made of white China silk, or of cashmere or flan- 
nel, with their fulness “ smocked” at the top from 
the neck down almost to the waist line, with fea- 
ther stitching around the skirt, on the turned- 
over collar, and the smocked frills of the gather- 
ed sleeves. The smocking consists of elastic ac- 
cordion pleats (of which only the edges show), 
caught in honey-comb or diamond shape by silk 
stitches ; the stitches may be white, rose, or blue, 
but the pure white smocks are prettiest. Three 
breadths of China silk attached to shoulder-bands 
make one of these little frocks, 

Large soft-crowned bonnets of cashmere, silk, 
and velvet combined are worn by children under 
three years; white, brown, Suéde, and red are 
the favorite colors, chosen with reference to the 
walking coat. 


VARIETIES. 


A pretty theatre toilette for the demi-season is 
a dress of changeable silk, copper red and gold 
in color, with drapery and flounces edged with 
pinking and with black lace. The only wrap is 
a short round shoulder cape of copper red velvet 
without trimming. The small poke of black tulle 





has loops of the red velvet and changeable silk 
with a gold aigrette. 

A carriage toilette of black Bengaline may be 
stylishly brightened by combining it with qua- 
drillé Bengaline, the wide-apart bars being of 
bright cherry-color and cream white. This cross- 
barred silk is used for the lower skirt and for a 
parasol, The draped over-skirt of plain black 
silk is simply pinked on its edges, and the black 
basque is slashed lengthwise in front, inlaid there 
with cherry-color, and edged with jet galloon. 
Black Henrietta cloth is also used by ladies who 
wear colors by associating it with gay plaid skirts 
and vests. A vest of green, old-rose, and gold 
brocade like tapestry is also set in rich black 
wool dresses, with revers of black velvet beside 
the vest, 

Black. stockings will remain in favor for gen- 
eral use during the winter for any and all occa- 
sions, but there is also a preference for brown 
stockings, from the pale Suéde tints to wear with 
Suéde slippers and half-low shoes to those of 
golden brown, drab, and darker seal brown, Pa- 
risiennes are again wearing red hosiery, and there 
are also beautiful quadrillé stockings, such as 
Suéde cross-barred with plum or with blue, black 
barred with gold, and blue crossed with red. 

Black silk jupons are the French petticoats sent 
out to wear with black hosiery, They are made 
of black taffeta silk, with two pinked flounces 
around the foot, and several narrower flounces 
crossing the back breadths from the belt down, 
doing away with the necessity for steels, though 
casings for steels are provided. Warmer skirts 
are of ladies’ cloth, with one or two wide yet 
scantily draped flounces around the foot, and 
others across the back, with the edges scalloped 
and wrought with silks in button-hole stitches, 
or else rows of white braid or gilt galloon are 
set on the flounces, Gray cloth skirts are shown 
with gray needle-worked flounces, red cloth with 
gilt and black galloon, also terra-cotta or dark 
blue skirts with black galloon, Striped balmo- 
rals are of repped moreen and of the flannelette 
(which is mixed wool and cotton) in dark lengthi- 
wise stripes. 

There is a revival in the faney for jerseys of 
both wool and silk, but they are no longer plain 
and closely fitted, the preference being for vari- 
ous gathered waists, some having yokes, while 
others are shirred on the shoulders, and drawn 
down in pleats to meet a pointed half-girdle of 
velvet. This is very handsome in copper red 
or in robin’s-egg blue for wearing with various 
skirts 

Matinées or morning sacques of cashmere are 
made with a flowing vest of tucked white surah, 
and are shirred across the waist in the back; a 
strapped belt is buttoned across the back only. 
The fronts are loose, and slope open from the 
throat, disclosing the vest, and are hemmed wide- 
ly, then briar-stitched with white. Slightly full 
sleeves with turned-up cuffs, 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame Kenor; and Messrs, Dontar; WortHinG- 
Ton, Situ, & Co,; ArtKeN, Son, “: Co.; E. 
Morrison; ARNOLD, ConsTaBLe, & Co : and Lor 
& Taycor. 








PERSONAL. 


Tue appointment of women inspectors in the 
Custom-house is not particularly pleasing to 
women travellers. They could get along much 
better with the men inspectors. Already there 
has been a great deal of complaint against the 
women, and Mrs. FRANK LESLIE has headed a 
crusade against them, she having suffered seri- 
ous loss and inconvenience through what she 
claims to be their over-zeal. 

—Since bicycles and other horseless vehicles 
are allowed in Central Park, New York, ladies 
have kindly taken to the tricycle. They either 
ride alone or on the tandem wheelers with their 
brothers or husbands up behind. 

—Some enterprising correspondent has been 
looking up the statistics of the wealthy widow 
question. The number of millionaire widows 
in the United States is extraordinarily large. 
Mrs. Hetry GREEN heads the list with a fortune 
estimated between twenty-five and thirty mill- 
ions. 

—Senator INGALLS is said to be the best-dress- 
ed man in the Senate. His clothes are not only 
handsome, but they fit him, and he is tond of 
gay neckties. 

—AnrtTHUR E. Bateman used to be a clerk in 
the Treasury Department at Washington on a 
salary of $1400 a year; he is now Commodore of 
the New York Y achtC lub, is worth a million dol- 
lars, and is not more than thirty-six years of age. 
Commodore BATEMAN has had an exciting and 
adventurous career on land and sea. He enter- 
ed the navy as an apprentice boy, and left it 
second lieutenant in the Marine service before 
he — a financier. 

» R. R. Merevita, who has just left Bos- 
ton to occupy the pulpit of the Congregational 
church in Brooklyn, began his ministeriz tl career 
as a Methodist. He was a famous revivalist in 
his youth, and has always been a man of great 
religious fervor and remarkable magnetism. He 
is tall, thin, and dark-skinned, and he has a style 
of pulpit gesticulation that is said to be very ‘ef- 
fective, 

—An American gentleman by the name of 
FEATHERINGILL, born in Kentucky, bas recently 
died in Spain, leaving a million dollars to his 
American heirs. Heranaway from home whena 
very small boy and went to Cuba; from there he 
went to Spain, and entered the Spanish army as 
a private, He was a good soldier, and had risen 
to the rank of general. At the time of his death 
he was on an important mission for the govern- 
ment of his adopted country. 

—Mr. EpwarD MatrHews, who died recently 
at Newport, was the father of BkRANDER Mat- 
THEWS, who is well known in the literary world, 
The late Mr. Matrruews made a large part of his 
money by fortunate real estate transactions, and 
was the owner of one of the largest apartment- 
houses in New York city. He was a man of 
more than ordinary ability, and his family, which 
consists of three children—two daughters and a 
son—is remarkable for its cleverness. 

—The Rev. J. P, Newman says that General 











GRANT invariably refused wine during his trav- 
els through the East, and even in Mexico, where 
he was given a “ wine dinner,’’ he de liberately 
turned his glasses upside down. 

—Miss Emma Lazaxvs, the poet, who has been 
very ill in Paris for several months past, has just 
returned to her home in New York city much 
improved in health, but she is not yet strong 
enough to continue her literary labors. 

— Major George F. WiiiaMs, a well-known 
journalist of New York city, has lived an excit- 
ing life. He began his journalistic career in 
1856, but he had lived a life of adventure up to 
that time. He was kidnapped by WALKER the 
filibuster, and he fought in the late civil war 
from the beginning to the end. He has held 
editorial positions on the New York Times and 
Herald, aud at one time was put at the head of a 
journalistic venture called the Repudlic, which, 
however, was not a success. Mr. WILLIAMS is 
known, perhaps, to a larger audience as the in- 
augurator of the newsboys’ picnics than either 
as journalist or soldier. 

—Mrs. Apa C. BirtenBenpver, of Nebraska, 
is the first woman ever nominated for a seat on 
the bench, and is the only woman lawyer in that 
State. She was admitted to the bar in 1882, 
having graduated from the office of her husband, 
whose business partner she is. She received her 
nomination from the Prohibition party. 

—~WaALT WHITMAN may be said to find con- 
tentme ut better than wealth. The income he 
receives from his books is only a hundred dollars 
a year, and he is dependent upon the contribu- 
tions of his friends for his daily bread, but he 
lives contentedly in the little house in Camden 
that was presented to him, where he receives a 
large number of visitors, most of them recruited 
from the ranks of travelling Englishmen. 

—J AMES Russe__ LOWELL has recently bought 
a house in Ashfield, Massachusetts, which is de- 
scribed asa little bit of red farm-house lying on 
the southern slope of one of the highest bills in 
the region. ‘The low front-door reaches nearly 
to the eaves, and there is room for only one 
small window on each side of the house. There 
are no out-buildings, and there is nothing but 
the situation to make it attractive. 

—Mark Twain is very particular about the ed- 
ucation of his children. He has a school-room 
in his house, which is filled with pretty chintz- 
covered furniture and floods of sunshine, and 
there his three little daughters study every day 
from nine until one. These children are remark- 
ably good linguists, and have been brought up 
to speak French, German, and Italian. Mr, 
CLEMENS has very common-sense ideas on the 
training of children, which he expressed some 
time ago in a letter that was published over his 
hbame 

—Sir Lyon PLAYFAIR, who is now visiting this 
country, was born in India in 1819. He was ed- 
ucated at St. Andrew’s, Scotland’s famous uni- 
versity, and returned to India in 1837. Sir Lyon 
married an American lady, and that is probably 
one reason why he takes particular interest in 
American affairs. 

—JOHN SHERMAN is said to be one of the best 
talkers for newspaper reports. He is always 
ready to chat with a reporter, and what he says 
is put in such a way that it is eusy to report cor- 
rectly. 

—WILuiaM E. CRAMER, who has been for forty 
years editor of the Evening Wisconsin, of Milwau- 
kee, is both deaf and blind. He dictates all his 
work, which he still carries on with interest 
Mr. CraAMER began his journalistic career in 
New York, and was one of that interesting 
group of journalists among whom were THur- 
Low WeED, HORACE GReEeLey, and Henny J. 
RAYMOND. 

—The late James Desnon, of Belmont, Mas- 
sachusetts, was as eccentric as he was wealthy, 
He could draw his check for three hundred 
thousand dollars, yet his food was poor and his 
clothing poorer, and everything about hii indi- 
cated abject poverty. A man who knew him in 
his own home said that he had no fire, no mat- 
ter how cold it might be, und that he sat in the 
dark because it was cheaper than to burn lamps. 
He lived entirely alone, and even did his own 
washing. 

—Major Harns reports that 461 acres of land 
have been reclaimed from the Potomac by the 
improveme nt of the flats. Ten years from now 
it is believed that this land will be cut up into 
building lots worth five millions of dollars 

—While President CLEVELAND wi ao de livering r 
his address at the Centennial celebration in 
Philadelphia the State - house elock struck 
twelve, and as each stroke rang out upon the 
air the boys in the street received it with a 
loud and prolonged ** Ab !’? which made twenty- 
four instead of twelve interruptions; but the 
President proceeded with what he had to say, 
and was apparently unaffected by the noise. If 
he had been a nervous man he would have 
stopped until the striking and shouting had 
finished, but as it was, he did not appear to no- 
tice either. 

—General Pmt. SHERIDAN speaks of the so- 
called army of the United States as a very small 
one; but the real army, he says, consists of sixty 
million people, and if the people are satisfied 
with it, nobody has a right to complain. 

—S8. 8. Cox has nearly finished his new house 
in Washington, which he is building with great 
cure and under his personel supervision; but 
he expects to sell it again, because it seems to 
be part of the American disposition to sell a 
home as soon as it is made 

—Mrs. DAHLGREN, the widow of the Admiral, 
will take up her residence in Washington dur- 
ing the winter. For several years past Mrs, 
DAHLGKEN has lived at her country-seat, near 
South Mountain, which is said to represent a 
medieval castle. She owns nearly eight thou- 
sand acres of land in Maryland, and is in receipt 
of alarge income. She does a great deal of good 
with her money, and has established schools and 
libraries. The people in her neighborhood al 
ways speak of her as the “lady of the castle.” 

—Mr. Henry VILLARD states that neither by 
right of ownership or otherwise has he any con- 
trol over the columns of the Evening Post, 
that since the early part of 1584 he has not been 
the owner of a single share of stock in any of 
the Oregon corporations with which he was for- 
merly identified, nor in any other transporta- 
tion company in this country, except the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad Company, in which he owns 
only sufficient stock to qualify him as a direct- 
or, and he adds he does not wish to own any 
such shares, as in making investments for his 
German business friends he wishes to be free 
from the bias which such ownership involves. 
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PANEL DESIGN FOR SCREENS, CABINETS, ETC.—Workine Partern.—From tue Sourn Kensincton Royat Scuoon 
or Art Neepie-Work. 


VOLUME XX., NO. 42, 


Panel Design, from the Royal School of 
Art Needle-Work. 


+. design is Italian in character, composed of 
scrolls with pendent festoons of flowers, with a 
bird introduced to give life and variety. The ground 
upon which it is embroidered is biscuit-colored linen. 
The scrolls are worked in solid feather stitch in har- 
moniously blended shades of brown and green crewels, 
with the lights accentuated with stitches of silk. The 
flowers and the bird are executed in rich and delicate 
colors of crewel picked out with silks. The design 
forms a charming ornament for a cabinet panel or a 
small screen, and is equally effective enlarged for a 
high screen panel. 





Travelling and Home Toilettes, 
See illustration on front page. 

IG. 1.—This graceful house dress is of supple wool 

of chamois ground with cherry-colored silk stripes, 
trimmed with bright green velvet ribbon. The round 
lower skirt falls in large loose folds that are not held 
down as pleats. The second skirt forms a pointed 
apron caught up by velvet ribbon loops on one side 
to show a panel of rows of velvet, and curved as a 
small panier on the other side; below this panier 
the apron and the back drapery are caught together 
by velvet ribbon points finished with bows. The cor- 
sage is a very long pleated waist trimmed with six 
velvet ribbon bands, beginning on the shoulders and 
ending in loops; the stripes are pleated to taper with 
the waist. The full sleeves are gathered into a cuff, 
and are trimmed with velvet ribbon at top and bot- 
tom. Standing collar of velvet. A ribbon star held 
by a diamond is in the hair. 

Fig. 2.—This graceful cloak for autumn journeys is 
of silver gray vigogne, trimmed with darker gray pas- 
sementerie and dull red velvet. It is lined through- 
out with supple silk of a lighter shade of gray. Sim- 
ilar cloaks may be made of twilled silk or of cloth. 
The fronts fall straight and plain; the back is ad- 
justed to the waist and is very full in the skirt. The 
large sleeve in visite shape is cut on the shoulders, and 
adjusted there by gathers, falling thence in a deep 
point like a cape, leaving the arms free. The passe- 
menterie begins in the back of the cape, and forms a 
Greek square in the corner of the point. Red velvet 
revers in front and up the back of the skirt. Collar 
of red velvet. Torsade of passementerie at the throat 
and hanging behind. Toque of red velvet, trimmed 
with gray Bengaline and dark gray cocks’ plumes. 
Half-high shoes and gray stockings. The costume 
beneath is of beige-colored wool. Red Normandy 
parasol, with the handle covered with light leather. 








Crabbed Age and Youth, 

MRABBED age and youth cannot live together, runs 

the line, and it is a truth that we often see exem- 
plified in domestic life. ‘ You that are old,” said Fal- 
staff to the Chief-Justice, “consider not the capaci- 
ties of us that are young.” Thus age forgets that it 
has ever been young and careless and full of the rest- 
less activities of youth; youth does not recognize that 
age can have any other needs or desires than its own 
—its own which are so all-important, and which rule 
the world. 

Children, moreover, regard the old as we do moun- 
tains, immemorial oaks, cathedrals, and pyramids, as 
things that have always been where they see them 
and as they see them; they realize neither growth nor 
decay ; they hear legends of the beauty of the gran- 
dam or the*manly strength and chivalry of the old 
grandsire ; they but half believe them, as they but half 
believe in Santa Claus and Jack the Giant-Killer ; they 
are not affected by the legends and stories, things 
which have nothing to do with the affairs of to-day. 
The swimming match, the base-ball game, the doll 
dressing, the prize composition, are all of infinitely 
more consequence in their eyes as the real subjects of 
solicitude ; and if the older people are those that pro- 
vide the means to keep the world spinning, why, they 
act simply like the laws of nature, and no one stays 
to think of them till brought up with a round turn of 
forbidding or denying. 

And yet it is altogether in the power of the old to 
make themselves so vital a feature in the days of the 
young that the young shall never think of them as 
anything much apart or different from themselves. 
This is a work, to be sure, which they will never 
achieve so long as they waste their breath in complain- 
ing of the children, of “the natural rebellion done in 
the blaze of youth,” in fretting over their noises, an- 
swering them impatiently, dealing in sneers, and put- 
ting stumbling-blocks in the way of their pleasures. 

Of course it is not beyond the province of the older 
people, if the house and ménage are theirs, to rule 
everything in their own way, to retain direction, and if 
they will, to contravene the wishes and purposes of the 
younger, to tyrannize over them to whatever extent 
they will, and never pause to take the pains to reason 
them out of anything that may be wrong. But with 
this they are not going to secure happiness to them- 
selves, and surely not to any one else. They may get 
outer tranquillity, Quaker-like stillness, they may make 
a desert and call it peace, but there will be a seething 
riot of unquiet and rebellion within the younger 
breasts that will make itself felt in a thousand dis- 
turbing ways, and will be likely one day to break out 
in worse than the primal troubles of noisy childish 
paths and pleasures, 

But if this is to be avoided, if joy and peace are to 
dwell together in the house, let the old remember that 
although they have once had their day, there is no 
reason why they should not have it again, and make 
themselves young with the young, enter into their 
plans and pleasures, become their companions, and so 
far from repressing, encourage them to the point of re- 
ceiving their confidence, at which point they will find 
that they have gained an influence which will enable 
them, all unconsciously to their young victims, to guide 
them and direct them much more easily and effectually 
than they ever could command them, Although wis- 
dom be with age, yet the necessities of time and occa- 
sion should modify its strength and omniscence in the 
home circle, and it will be found that youth will not be 
so wilful when age has ceased to be so crabbed. 
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MARGARET. 


EW ORLEANS has the credit of erecting the first open-air 
statue to a woman in America. And that statue, that of the 

good Margaret—in another land and time it might have been 
Saint Margaret—is not to celebrate beauty or intellect, but simply 
goodness, practical charity, the character and achievements of a 
woman of the people, great in her divine sympathy with the people. 

There is a great kinship among statues: by the grace of God, a 
monumental brotherhood of granite, marble, bronze, and wood. 
When we come across them here and there dotting the highways 
of the world, and examine them, we find that the enduring block 
that perpetuated their memories is only the counterpart of the 
enduring virtue that perpetuated their characters. Both form the 
building material of humanity. The mere material itself may dif- 
fer in value, the external polish and finish may vary, the artist’s 
workmanship may do his conception grievous wrong, but the grand 
lesson of the lives they commemorate must not be lost in trivial 
carping and useless comparison. These men and women were not 
themselves, in their flesh and blood, unblemished creations. God 
sent the deed alone perfect into their hearts, and they have halted 
through life with it, and stooped awkwardly under it, and have 
dropped into ungraceful postures and worn hideous clothes (not 
only in the physical but in the moral sense also), until, with their 
statues after them, they have often seemed a travesty of the very 
purpose which transfigured them after death. 

What the statues have done in the world, not what the artists 
have not done in the statues, is the supreme consideration, 

The statue of Margaret represents a middle-aged, homely woman, 
short of stature, clumsy of proportion, 
with a face as far removed from the 
ideal of the poet as her life was from 
the ideal of the dreamer. She is seat- 
ed on a rude “ splint-bottomed” chair, 
in the only position she was ever seen 
to assume when seated, before no mat- 
ter whom. She is dressed in a gown 
and sacque of some cheap material, the 
only costume she was ever seen to wear, 
in wealth as in poverty. Her peculiar 
old “ scoop” bonnet has been laid aside 
that her features might be visible; she 
wears on her shoulders the cherished 
ornament of a crochet cape, the handi- 
work and gift of the orphans in the 
asylum behind her. As her living arm 
had done for forty-six years in New Or- 
leans, her marble arm clasps a ragged 
orphan—a fine monument of white 
marble, and a proud one. In the green 
spot named after her in the centre of 
a great city, at the portals of one of 
her own asylums, looks down on 
the passing and repassing crowd as her 
spirit might still love to do, singling 
out the poor who needed her charity 
and the rich who needed her solicitation. 

She was always known as simply 
‘ Margaret,” her surname of Haughery 
being generally ignored by that fine 
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aud white. Morning and evening, in rain or shine,a model of 
punctuality, she was “to be seen on her rounds, seated in a rough, 
old-fashioned cart, behind two tin cans, her coarse features and 
tanned skin, her Shaker bonnet, and eyes beaming with rresisti- 
ble good- humor, her ready tact and cordial salutations, establishing 
a profitable reputation for her. The market people w ould put aside 
bits of meat and vegetables for her, the hotel-keepers would save 
the broken victuals for her; collecting it in her cart, she would 
make an impartial distribution of it among the needy asylums. 
The Sisters determined to build a suitable establishment for their 
enormous charge. Margaret promised to stand by them until an 
asylum was built and the last cent of debt paid off. For seven- 
teen years she worked, bonded by this promise to them, increas- 
ing her duty that she might i increase her donations. In 1841 the 

. Theresa Asylum was completed—the asylum before which 
stands her monument to-day—and in ten years, thanks to Marga- 
ret’s powerful co-operation, the prodigious debt contracted in build- 
ing it was paid off. Having redeemed her word, she felt free to 
move away from the asylum and locate her dairy as an indepen- 
dent establishment in the fast-growing “uptown” part of New 
Orleans. It throve and prospered beyond precedent, owing to her 
personal reputation. An infant asylum becoming a necessary ad- 
junct to St. Theresa, she turned her dairy profits into what she 
always called her “ Baby House,” the magnificent St. Vincent de 
Paul Infant Asylum, <A third asylum, the St. Elizabeth, to which 
grown orphans are transferred for industrial education from the 
St. Theresa, was afterward added, completing the splendid system 
of practical charity known as Margaret’s Asylums. During the 
terrible yellow-fever epidemics 
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compliment of the populace, the tacit 
refusal to credit to one family those 
born to a community. Her parents 
came from Ireland in an emigrant ship, 
landed in Baltimore, and died in a prev- 
alent epidemic of yellow-fever. A good 
woman of the Baptist persuasion, who 


had suffered bereavement in the 
] 


same 





epidemic, took 
eared for her. 


the little orphan in and 
sy rearing her loyally 
in the Catholic faith of her deceased 
parents the Protestant Christian un- 
consciously set a practical example of 
religions toleration and liberality of 
spirit to a future philanthropist, and 
prepared a benefactress for the poor of 
all churches in a distant city. Marga- 
ret grew, and served her protectress 
faithfully, and earned ry ‘ recommen- 
dation of being a reliable girl. 
This simple but compre hensive recom- 


good 


mendation was the only capital, the 
only stock in trade, she poss ssed. 
Out of it she built asylums, fed the 
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poor, succor ed the distressed, supported 
the aged and infirm, built up a trade, 
gained recognition in exclusive busi- 
ness and official circles, and secured a 
monument, She was first known in 
New Orleans in 18386, a widow, work- 
ing as laundress in the St. Charles Ho- 
tel, noted in her menial cireles for her 
good work and honesty, and possessed 
of the contidence of her employers. 
About the same time the Sisters of St. 
Vincent de Paul commenced gath- 
ering in their fold the destitute or- 
phans of the city. Margaret came to 
the Sisters in charge and offered her 
assistance—such assistance as a poor 
washer-woman might venture to offer. It was accepted. In the 
trials, struggles, and privations that followed, in the moving from 
one temporary shelter to another, with means insufficient to pro- 
vide for increasing charges, the washer-woman Margaret proved a 
godsend to them, with her indomitable courage, practical common- 
sense, and unfailing devotion. Supplementing her own charities by 
the donations she managed to extract from others, many a time 
she kept the wolf from the door by her own exertions alone. 
Braving every rebuff, never submitting to a refusal, endless stories 
are told of her rencontres with ungracious merchants. Once a 
large wholesale grocer told her he would give her the provisions 
begged for if she would carry them away herself. With a cheer- 
ful “Thank you, sir,” she departed, and returned in a short time 
with a wheelbarrow, which, being filled to its utmost capacity, 
she proceeded to wheel away. <A young clerk, surprised and touch- 
ed, offered to wheel it for her. She refused, saying she would 
gladly wheel a barrow-load of food every day to the orphans if she 
could only have the opportunity to do so. A dealer in crockery 
ordering her ecrossly to leave the store, she walked out of one 
door, and smilingly re-entering the other, said, “If you tell me to 
leave again, I will come in again at the other door, and even 
through the window, for you know I am begging for the or- 
phaus.” we 

Saving out of her wages enough money to buy two cows, she 
gave up her situation as laundress, and opened a small dairy in a 
vacant lot in the rear of the Sisters’ asylum. Her hardy physical 
strength enabled her to perform all the duties of a man in it and 
personally deliver the milk. This was the beginning of her large 
acquaintance and great popularity among the lower classes, black 
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THE MARGARET STATUE AT NEW ORLEANS, 


prominently efficient than Margaret. Going from house to house 
among the poor, Protestant and Catholic alike, she was indefatiga- 
ble in ministering to the living, soothing the dying by her promise 
o“look after” the orphans—a promise they could trust her to 
keep. 

Despite her charities she began to grow rich, and had money 
to lend to her friends. About 1859 such a loan led to a change 
of business. The proprietor of a large wholesale bakery had 
gained her friendship by his benevolence to the orphans. Becom- 
ing embarrassed in his accounts, he applied to her and obtained 
assistance. Continued losses threatening his solvency, to secure 
her debt he made over the establishment to her. The administra- 
tive talent and executive ability which had evolved a fortune from 
a dairy transformed the bankrupt bakery into one of the best-pay- 
ing investments in the South. ‘‘ Margaret’s Bakery” soon began 
to be numbered among the great industries of New Orleans, and 
Margaret herself began to be as well known in commercial circles 
as she had been in the world of trade and charity, She supplied 
the asylums with bread at a nominal price, never failing a single 
morning to leave an equivalent in some shape or other, in the way 
of delicacy, under the loaves in the bottom of the big baskets, and 
never failing at the end of the year to turn over honestly to char- 
ity God’s share in her gains. 

During the four years of the war, like most of the merchants, 
she had to struggle hard to maintain herself, but in her severest 
trials she never relaxed in her self-imposed taxations in favor of 
the unfortunate, adding to her regular charities liberal contribu- 
tions to the Confederate soldiers and to their destitute families, 
most of whom became reduced to cruel extremities. She was a 
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character around which anecdotes naturally cluster. Many amus- 
ing ones are related of her tilts with the United States soldiers 
during their occupation of the city, and it is a common saying that 
she was the only woman in New Orleans of whom the first General- 
Commandant there was afraid. She ‘always stood, however, on 
good terms with the authorities. When General Augur was or- 
dered away from the city she presented him with a handsome 
sword in token of her appreciation of his good offices to herself 
and her fellow-citizens. 

She took great pride in her city, and was very sensitive about 
it, interfering personally whenever there was a complaint to be 
made or injustice to redress. The authorities had all but signed 


the papers to have an engine-house built on the triangular 





piece 
of ground where her statue now stands, She was indignant that 
they did not give it to the Sisters for a play-ground for the or- 


phans. The result of her expostulations was that the Sisters 
got the ground. It was given back to the city when the propo- 
sition to erect the monument took proportion. It is now known 
vs Margaret’s Place. She was always prompt to further with sub- 
stantial co-operation any public enterprise ; every charitable insti- 
tution in the city became a recipient of her bounty. Besides 
public charities, she gave secretly and ceaselessly to private indi- 
viduals. Itis a current truth that she never saw misery, suffering, 
or destitution without relieving it. 

About twelve years ago the Sisters of Charity got in trouble in 
Mexico, and were expelled ; them were even put in jail. 
The St. Theresa Sisters went to Margaret in despair that they 
could do nothing for their companions. ‘ Can’t they be brought 
here?” “No; we have no means.” Margaret left her sick-bed, 


some of 


went down to the river to a Span- 
7 - ; - 
ish captain, and told him he could 
make a certain sum by bringing the 
rr ] Sisters to New Orleans, She gave 
him half the money in advance, and 


told him the moment he landed to eall 


for Margaret, and the rest should 
be his. The Sisters arrived at the 
specified time. She was terribly afraid 
of notoriety. On one St. Margaret’s 


Day the orphans were promised a visit 


to her. The Sister went to ask Mar- 
garet not to go out at the hour named. 


“Now don’t do that, Sister ; don’t bring 
the children here. Every one will talk 
about it, and all the papers wil! describe 
the orphans’ visit to Margaret.” “ But 
the children have been promised a 
treat.” “ Well, now, you take the chil- 
dren to Canal Street, march them up 
one side and down the other; take 
them to Holmes’s” (the fashionable dry- 
goods store), “and let the clerks talk 
to them. Don’t hurry them; let them 


stay out just as long as they please, 
and that will be a treat indeed.” “I 
walked the children,” the Sister re- 
lated, “up and down everywhere to 
their hearts’ content, and returned to 
the asylum. When we entered the 
door I could searcely believe my eyes. 
The tables were spread with fruits and 


flowers and cakes and creams and can- 
dies of every kind. That was a treat 
indeed!” 

The ladies of one the Protestant 
orphan homes called upon her to get 
bread at a reduced price for some en- 
tertainment. She was indignant that 
they should expect her to sed bread for 


ol 


an orphans’ fair. ‘“ But we are Prot- 
estants,” said the ladies. “You are 
working for the orphans; so am I, 


They are God’s children, 
olie or Protestant,” replied Margaret. 
Ever afterward she numbered that 
particular institution among her char- 


be they Cath- 


ities. Shortly after the Christmas 
holidays the ladies of another Prot- 
estant home called to thank her for 
her yearly donation. “Don’t thank 
me,” she simply said; “thank the 
Lord.” 

She could neither read nor write 

Mit nor make a figure. She never em- 


‘i 


ployed an agent but once; he swindled 
her. Ever afterward she attended 
personally to her mammoth establish- 


ment. Her judgment was remark- 
able; no measure she ever advised 
turned out other than she predicted. 


She took no vows, assumed no badge 
of her mission. Though sincerely re- 
ligious, she was not at all bigoted. Her 
bakery was situated in the very busi- 
ness centre of the city. She stood in 
good, cordial fellowship with her mer- 
chant neighbors, who admired her great 
business capacity, and were always 
ready to try a bout of wit with her (from 
which she usually came off victorious), 
or gossip about “ old times” with her in her private office, or discuss 
city politics and city politicians. Though enjoying with them the 
perfect equality of one business man with another, she never pre- 
sumed on their intimacy with her, never forgot her humble origin, 
and never corrected her plebeian speech. While giving away 
thousands, she never expended more on herself personally than 
when the wages of laundress set bounds to her necessities. Her 


influence over the city was remarkable for breadth and strength. 
Her word was never questioned, her intentions never disputed. 


She was simply “ Margaret.” 

She died on the 9th of February, 1882, leaving a reputation 
which lives to become an honor to the city. Her charities were 
so closely administered as to leave small margin for an estate. 
She made her mark under the will that distributed what money 
she had on hand among the asylums, and left her establishment 
and business to an orphan boy whom she had trained to the work 
herself. ‘he newspapers appeared in heavy mourning for her, and 
the obituary notices publishing the simple record of her life and 
work in this community exhausted all praise. 

The monument was a spontaneous outburst. Hardly was it 
suggested before the money was raised. The commission was 
executed so quickly that before people realized that she was indeed 
gone she was again seated in their midst, natural and life-like, in 
garb and position a very petrifaction from their memories. The 
dedication services were rendered by ministers and representatives 
from every religious denomination in the city, before a crowd 
composed of all that a city can bring together to honor one whose 
good-will had embraced all that a city can contain. 

Grace K:na, 
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MAJOR AND MINOR 


Avruor or “ Turresy Hawt,” “ Aprian Vina,” 
* Heaps or Money,” ** No New Tune,” Ero. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


HOMESICKNESS. 


F Phipps had not been a very good-natured lit- 
tle man in the main, he might have been vexed 
to find how universally the success of 7/e King’s 
Velo was attributed to his partner. A large 
proportion of his large acquaintance begged to be 
introduced to Brian; undiscriminating persons 
congratulated him, not upon being the author of 
a piece which promised to be the greatest hit of 
recent years, but upon his insight in having as- 
sociated himself with a hitherto unknown genius ; 
the newspapers, after awarding him a line or two 
of approbation, went on to devote quite a gener- 
ous share of their valuable space to pointing out 
that in Mr. Segrave had arisen a musical star 
which might very probably prove to be of the first 
Inagnitude. 

* You're new, my dear fellow,” the experienced 
Phipps remarked, * and the London public of the 
nineteenth century resembles the Athenian public 
of the first in some respects. They can’t find 
words to express their admiration of you, you see, 
while they think they have done enough for your 
humble servant by saying that ‘ Mr. Phipps is as 
amusing as usual,’ or something of that sort. 
As if it was easy to be as amusing as usual! 
Never mind, I’m not jealous, and I'll go shares 
with you in another opera as soon as you like.” 

This offer was made to Brian only a few days 
after the memorable evening which has been de- 
scribed ; yet it was not the first offer of the kind 
which had reached him. From all quarters he 
received intimations that he might, if he pleased, 
render his career a lucrative one. His old friend 
Mr. Berners, the musical publisher, called upon 
him to say that a brisk demand had already 
sprung up for those despised compositions which 
had so long lain unheeded on the shelves, and 
that if Mr. Segrave had any unconsidered trifle 
by him in the way of a ballad, suitable for voices 
of ordinary compass, he could engage to dispose 
of it upon profitable terms. ‘“ The ballad, sir, is 
not the highest expression of musical art; but 
some of the greatest Composers, as you are aware, 
have not disdained it. And it pays. To many 
composers money is an object. I don’t of course 
inean to say that it is so in your case, sir.” 

Brian, after a moment’s hesitation, replied that 
money was more or less of an object in his case, 
and that he would willingly occupy some of his lei- 
sure hours in the manner suggested. The truth 
was that he did not just then feel as if he cared 
very much about making money, but he was anx- 
ious for work, and hardly equal to work of an am- 
bitious description. Work, so far as he could see, 
would have to be the one object and pleasure of 
his life. There was nothing else to look forward 
to, and nothing else that he could bear to think 
about. Of Beatrice he was determined to think 
no more; she was dead to him, and even worse 
than dead, since the very memory of past days 
must always be bitter to him now, instead of 
sweet. But it is scarcely necessary to add that he 
was quite powerless to carry out his determi- 
nation, and that he thought of her every day, not 
to say every hour. 

One morning he received a letter from Monck- 
ton, which he read with interest, but which con- 
tained no reference to Miss Huntley. In a hast- 
ily added postscript, however, he found some 
not unexpected news. “I have just heard,” 
Monckton wrote, “ that the engagement between 
your brother and Miss Greenwood has been bro- 
ken off by her wish. I hardly know whether this 
will be as little of a surprise to you as it is to me; 
1 can’t say that, all things considered, it seems to 
me to be a matter for regret.” 

“He takes it pretty coolly,” muttered Brian ; 
“but I suppose he wouldn't say what he thinks 
about it to me, anyhow.” 

For his own part he did not find himself able 
to take this fulfilment of his forebodings as 
coolly as he could have wished: All through 
that day and the next he was restless and ex- 
cited, eager to know the worst, wondering whether 
Beatrice would take formal possession of. her 
captive at once or not, and possessed by a fever- 
ish and impotent longing to save her from her 
fate. ‘“ Was there nothing to be done?” he asked 
himself again and again, and could only answer 
that certainly there was nothing to be done by 
him. He might think as badly of her as he 
pleased, but he knew well enough that she could 
not have played the part that she had played 
without deep humiliation, and it was not to be 
supposed that she would go through such humil- 
jation for nothing. No; she would take her own 
way ; she would marry Gilbert, for better or for 
worse; the circumstances under which she had 
done so would soon be forgotten; the ancient 
glories of Beckton would be revived; its owner 
would become an important personage in the 
county; the poor old Manor House would prob- 
ably be sold and razed to the ground after all. 

This last thought was singularly distasteful to 
Brian. He regretted with all his heart now that 
he had ever parted with the place. If only he 
could have waited a few months longer there 
would have been no need for him to do so, nor 
would he have had to acknowledge that he, as 
well as Gilbert, had rendered all the sacrifices of 
his father’s life vain. Turning these things over 
in his mind, he remembered all of a sudden that 
the step which he had taken was perhaps not 
irrevocable. He was in a fair way toward earn- 
ing an income quite large enough for a bachelor’s 
modest wants; the purchase-money which he had 
received from Beatrice was still intact; it would 
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not make much difference either to her or to 
Gilbert whether he or Mr. Buswell became the 
owner of a property which they no longer re- 
quired. Nay, they would surely prefer having a 
non-resident neighbor at their gates to being 
brought within hail of half a dozen denizens of 
brand-new villas. At all events it could do no 
harm if he were to go down to Kingscliff and 
sound them upon the subject. 

Now it is superfluous to assert—because every- 
body must be aware of it—that it is within the 
capacity of the most single-minded of men to 
take himself in, upon occasion, with the most 
transparent of self-deceptions; and when Brian 
began to make preparations for a flying visit to 
his native place he was fully persuaded that he 
had a simple and definite purpose in so doing. 
It did not strike him that it was somewhat pre- 
mature to propose a transaction contingent in its 
nature upon circumstances which had not yet 
arisen; nor did he reflect that, in any case, the 
proposal in question could be made with more 
propriety and less awkwardness by his lawyers 
than by himself. He was quite sure that he did 
not want to see his brother, and equally sure that 
it would be most painful to him to meet Beatrice, 
should he be called upon to face that ordeal. 
However, he thought it would be pleasant to 
have a chat with Monckton; added to which, he 
fancied that it might relieve his weary heart and 
brain to escape for a day or two from the bricks 
and mortar of London, which he had always 
hated, and to look once more upon the quiet 
woods of Beckton, upon the old gray house and 
the red cliffs, and the open, rolling sea, In 
truth, he was suffering from a sharp access of 
homesickness, which, like many other maladies, 
is apt to attack a man when he is down. If any 
incentives beyond these impelled him westward 
he was unconscious of them, and to be sure they 
were vague enough to be ignored. 

It was early on a cold and cheerless November 
morning that he started from Paddington, and 
as the train whirled him out from the smoke 
clouds which hung over the city he was fain to 
admit that the country at that season of the year 
is not much better adapted to raise the spirits of 
a dejected mortal than St. James’s Street. The 
trees were bare, or nearly so; there was a mo- 
tionless leaden sky overhead; it had been rain- 
ing for some days, and round about Slough and 
Windsor the meadows were under water. Nor 
was any improvement perceptible lower down 
the line. Swindon, Bath, and Bristol had the 
forlorn, dirty, dripping appearance which only 
English towns can assume. English landscapes 
can stand gray weather better than most—there 
is nothing even in Lincolnshire to compare for 
utter, hopeless melancholy to certain parts of 
France—but the stunted houses, the slate roofs, 
and the dull red bricks of our cities have, under 
some atmospheric conditions, a lugubriousness 
which causes the heart of the beholder to sink 
within him, 

But toward mid-day, by which time the express 
had rushed past Taunton, signs of a change be- 
came perceptible. The level canopy of cloud 
seemed to have risen a little higher; here and 
there it had streaks of a pearly tint, and these, 
gradually spreading, opened out into rifts through 
which rays of pale sunlight found their way, and 
even a suggestion of blue sky could be detected. 
It seemed that the west country was about to 
show evidence in support of the claim often put 
forward on its behalf, but not very often sub- 
stantiated, that it possesses a separate weather 
stem. After Exeter there was no more ques- 
tion of rain or gloom. The sun was shining 
brightly upon the low hills; the broad estuary 
was covered with dancing, glittering wavelets ; 
it was pleasant to let down the window and in- 
hale the fresh breeze which swept in from the 
sea, 

“©'Twas autumn, and sunshine arose on the 
way to the home of my fathers, that welcomed 
me back,’” muttered Brian to himself. Well, 
the home of his fathers was not likely to give 
him much of a welcome, but he was glad to see 
the dear old country again, and glad that it should 
chance to smile upon him. He could not help 
being influenced in some degree by the weather ; 
he could not help feeling as if he had awoke from 
some brooding nightmare, and as if, in spite of 
all, the world was not really the deplorable place 
that he had imagined it. He had a vision of 
Beatrice meeting him on the heights near the 
Manor House, looking at him with those clear 
eyes which surely could never belong to a trai- 
tress, and telling him that it was all a mistake— 
that she had only been putting his faith to the 
test, that she had never played Kitty Greenwood 
false, and that she had no more intention of 
marrying Gilbert than she had of marrying Sta- 
pleford. 

But this, of course, was only a day-dream, and 
a sufficiently absurd one. He returned to actu- 
alities when he stepped out to join the short branch 
line to Kingscliff which Sir Brian had been wont 
to abuse in old days, and now he began to dread 
a possible encounter with some acquaintance, and 
to wish that he had taken the afternoon express, 
so as to arrive under cover of darkness. It was 
a relief to him to find the familiar little platform 
tenanted only by porters and newsboys. He gave 
his portmanteau to one of the former, hurried out 
of the station to avoid meeting the station-master, 
and jumping into a closed fly, told the man to 
drive to the Royal Hotel. He reached his desti- 
nation without having been recognized by any of 
the passers-by; but there was no escaping the 
cordiality of the landlord and landlady, who were 
loud in their manifestations of joy, and did not 
fail to add thereto some expression of surprise 
that Mr. Brian, after his long absence, was not 
bound for Beckton. 

“T shall only be here for a couple of nights,” 
Brian explained, “and I have one or two things 
to do. It will be more convenient for me to be 
in the town for this short time.” 











To which they both replied, “ To be sure it will, 
sir—yes, to be sure,” and looked as if they didn’t 
believe a word of it. 

However, they added that since they were to 
have the honor of sheltering him under their poor 
roof, they would do their best to content him, 
and the large first-floor sitting-room was vacant 
—‘“same as Sir John Pollington and her ladyship 
had when they was here in the summer, sir, and 
was pleased to say as everything was most com- 
fortable.” 

Brian had not the heart to grieve them by re- 
plying that he had no need for a sitting-room. 
He knew that to them it would seem a truly lam- 
entable thing that a Segrave of Beckton should 
eat his meals in the coffee-room, like a commercial 
traveller, and he did not wish them to pity him 
more than they could help. So he submitted to 
be installed in the state apartment, with its ma- 
hogany sideboards, its horse-hair sofas, and its 
prints representing the Queen’s coronation, the 
funeral of the Duke of Wellington, and other na- 
tional events ; and while he was eating his lunch- 
eon Mr. Petherick, the landlord, came in, ostensi- 
bly to ask whether he required anything, but in 
reality, of course, to find out what had brought 
him to Kingscliff. 

Mr. Petherick walked to the window, drew up 
the blind, and observed that it was wonderful 
weather for the time of year. Also that a gen- 
tleman as had come down with his fambly for 
the winter had passed the remark to him that a 
many people lost their lives every year by running 
off to Italy and such like places, where they didn’t 
get no ’ome comforts, when they might have just 
as fine a climate within five hours of London. 
“They tell me, sir,” he added, “ that we’re to have 
the fullest season this winter as has ever been 
known. That is, as soon as we get done with 
these blessed elections, which don’t do no good 
to nobody.” 

“ But I suppose elections are good for trade,” 
Brian remarked. 

“ Why, no, sir; not nowadays. The law is that 
stringent a man don’t hardly dare to stand any 
one a giass of ale; and both sides is keeping a 
precious sharp lookout, as I understand. It ’ll 
be a close thing, a very close thing ; and there’s 
been a deal of feelin’ got up of late, as I dare 
say you’ve heard, sir.” 

“I haven’t heard much about it,’ answered 
Brian. 

“ Well, sir,” resumed Mr. Petherick, advancing 
to the table and speaking in a more confidential 
tone, “I believe Admiral Greenwood he don’t 
mean that it should influence him, and quite right, 
I say, though a Tory myself, and making no se- 
cret of it, whether it costs me custom or whether 
it don’t. When Mr. Giles come here, I says to 
him right out,‘ My vote ’ll be for the Tory candi- 
date, sir,’ I says; ‘but I wish you was the Radi- 
cal and the Squire on our side, like his father be- 
fore him.’ Ah, well, Mr. Brian, times is changed.” 

“They have changed for the better in some re- 
spects, I should think,” said Brian. 

“There’s a many as thinks so, sir; and there’s 
more money in the place than what there was, 
that’s certain; but I don’t know but what folks 
are gettin’ a bit above theirselves with it all. 
There’s Brooks the linen-draper can’t be content 
to live above his shop no longer, but buys him- 
self one of them new houses of Mr. Buswell’s, 
and calls it Balmoral, if you please! ‘ Well, Mr. 
Brooks,’ I says to him on Sunday last, ‘I suppose 
we shall have to address your daughters as their 
Royal "Ighnesses now.’ I’m gettin’ to be an old 
man, Mr. Brian, and I like the old times and the 
old ways best. I'd rather have seen you at the 
Manor House than that there young lady, though 
I don’t deny as she’s liberal to the poor. Maybe 
she won’t be there long, though. They do say as 
the Squire—but I didn’t ought to repeat alli this 
foolish talk. Should you be wanting a carriage 
to drive you up to Beckton this afternoon, sir ?” 

“No, thank you, I would rather walk,” answer- 
ed Brian. “ And indeed it is time for me to start,” 
he added, glancing at his watch and getting up. 

The landlord had not got much out of him, but, 
on the other hand, he had got rather more than 
he wanted out of the landlord. It appeared, then, 
that Gilbert had not even thought it worth while 
to disguise his intentions, and that the probabil- 
ity of his shortly becoming affianced to the beau- 
tiful heiress was already discussed at the bars of 
public-houses. In small places like Kingscliff 
such things are always known and discussed ; yet 
Brian hated to think that it was so—hated also 
the thought of meeting his brother. He began 
to see how much better it would have been to 
make his proposition by letter than by word of 
mouth ; but it was too late to think of that now. 

He walked briskly through the town, looking 
neither to right nor left, and reached the open 
country without having been accosted by any- 
body. When he had mounted some distance up 
the hill-side, and felt tolerably safe from intru- 
sion, he paused and looked back at the town, in 
the aspect of which one short year had indeed, 
as Mr. Petherick had declared, worked many 
changes. The works of Buswell were conspicu- 
ous everywhere, save in the fishermen’s quarter, 
which presumably he had not yet dared to invade. 
From the point where Brian stood he could see 
stone-masons and bricklayers busy on the land to 
which his father had clung with such obstinate 
tenacity; the whole of it was marked out into 
lots; in one place a huge wooden notice board 
had been set up, bearing the inscription of “Site 
for New Assembly-Rooms.” Brian turned his 
back upon all this with a sigh, and climbed 
higher. 

Presently he took an abrupt turn inland, be- 
cause he did not wish to pass too close to Bea- 
trice’s door, but after he had reached a certain 
pine wood that he knew of he went his true course 
again until, on arriving at the outskirts of it, he 
could gaze down at the old red house which had 
been his for a short time, and which he hoped 
would be his again. It too was changed, apd, 














for the matter of that, improved. The grounds 
round about it looked very trim and well cared 
for; new gates and fences had been erected; 
smoke was curling up from the chimneys; and 
every now and then the sound of stamping hoofs 
arose from the stable-yard, where some invisible 
grooms were whistling and laughing over their 
work, 

“T wonder whether I shall ever be rich enough 
to live in such a place?” thought Brian. “I 
wonder whether I should like to live there if I 
were rich enough? Not now, nor for a long time 
to come, at all events. Perhaps some day, when 
all this has become an old story, and I have 
grown accustomed to thinking of her as my sis- 
ter-in-law, I sha’n’t mind.” 

He walked on with his head bent, and his hands 
behind his back, mentally rehearsing what he 
should say to his brother. He was not going to 
say much, and there should be no quarrelling, he 
was determined of that. He had come to Beck- 
ton to obtain, if possible, the refusal of a proper- 
ty which might shortly be for sale; he had not 
come to offer useless comments upon anybody’s 
conduct. “Gilbert will know what my opinion 
of him must be,” he thought. “I don’t suppose 
he cares, and I’m not going to try and make him 
care. What would be the good ?” 


——— 


CHAPTER XLII. 
MITCHELL 





PUTS HIS OAR IN, 


GiLBert, as he walked away from the Manor 
House, after saying his last word to Beatrice, was 
by no means a happy man. It was true that a 
sudden inspiration had enabled him by that last 
word to discomfit his assailant, and quit the field 
without too much appearance of having been 
routed ; but he had been routed all the same, and 
that by means of a stratagem which any one with 
his wits about him would have detected from the 
outset. For Miss Huntley had not played her 
part particularly well. She had betrayed her 
true feelings again and again by sarcasms which 
ought to have put him upon his guard; she had 
never conveyed to him the impression that she 
was in love with him, and he might have known 
that she would be most unlikely to marry him for 
any other reason, It would have enraged him to 
think what a fool he had been, if at the moment 
he had felt capable of rage; but he was too thor 
oughly beaten for that. He had staked every- 
thing upon this event, and the event had not come 
off. It was probable that he would lose the elee- 
tion now; it was almost certain that he would 
lose the few friends whom his questionable con- 
duct toward his brother and his political apostasy 
had left him in the neighborhood ; in short, his 
scheme of life had failed, and he said to himself, 
with the calmness of despair, that there was no- 
thing for it but to form a fresh one. This, how- 
ever, was more easily said than done, and for the 
present he neither knew what was to become of 
him nor greatly cared. A sound drubbing, 
whether physical or moral, has just this advan- 
tage, that a man who has received it is seldom 
conscious of anything but a wish to retire into 
some quiet corner and rest. It is not until the 
next day that his bones begin to ache, and his 
spirit, if he has any, reasserts itself. 

Gilbert plodded homeward, with the sea break- 
ing far beneath him on his right hand, and the 
wind making a pleasant murmuring through the 
pine plantations on his left, and before him the 
expanse of rocky, heathery park-land, of which 
not even the most ruthless modern reformer 
could wish to deprive Beckton, seeing that it 
could never be made to do more than graze a 
scanty flock of sheep. On this sunny autumn 
afternoon it was serving the not altogether use- 
less purpose of presenting charming outlines and 
stretches of varied colors to eyes appreciative of 
such things; but Gilbert’s eyes, it must be own- 
ed, were not quick to discover the beauties of 
nature. What they did discover presently, with 
anything but gratification, was the figure of a 
tall, broad-shouldered man advancing from the 
direction of the house, and twirling his stick as 
he walked. “ Bother the fellow!” muttered Gil- 
bert to himself; “I thought we had seen the last 
of him. I suppose I can’t give him the slip.” 

He certainly could not do that, for it was 
manifest that he had been already seen; so he 
summoned up an amiable smile, and as soon as 
the intruder was within hail, called out: “ Hullo, 
Mitchell! Glad to see you back in these parts. 
What has brought you from the other end of the 
kingdom ?” 

Mitchell’s response was a very discourteous 
one. He strode up to Gilbert until he almost 
touched him, and then ejaculated, “ You infernal 
scoundrel !” 

Gilbert fell back a step, looking notes of in- 
terrogation. 

“You want to know what I am here for, do 
you ?” Mitchell went on, grimly. “ Well, I have 
much pleasure in telling you that I am here to set- 
tle accounts with you, my fine fellow. I suppose 
you thought it was a very safe thing to insult 
and desert a girl who had nobody at hand to pro- 
tect her except an old man; but you see you 
made a little mistake, for once in your life. I 
carried this ash-plant—and a good stout one it is, 
too—up to your house this afternoon with the 
intention of laying it over your shoulders, and 
that’s what I am going to do this moment, with 
your permission,” 

Now this is not at all the right way to set 
about assaulting a man who retains the use of 
his limbs; and Mitchell, if determined to inflict 
condign punishment upon one who well deserved 
it, should have gone to work forthwith, instead 
of opening the attack by a volley of injurious 
epithets, like a hero of epic poetry. Gilbert, 
though not endowed with much bone or muscle, 
was as active as a cat, and had no notion of al- 
lowing himself to be thrashed if he could help 
it. He sprang upon Mitchell before the latter 
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had finished speaking, gripped him by the wrist, 
wrenched his stick out of his hand, and sent it 
flying a dozen yards away. Then, without wait- 
ing to be shaken off, he relaxed his hold and leap- 
ed back. 

“What a fool you are, Mitchell !” he exclaim- 


ed. “You don’t know what you are talking 
about. Ill tell you the rights of the matter if 


you like, though I really don’t know why I should ; 
for it is no business of yours.” 

“Pray don’t trouble,” returned Mitchell. “TI 
know quite as much as I want to know, and you 
needn’t think that I shall let you off. Now, 
then, look out for yourself !” 

The advice was hardly given quite soon enough 
to be acted upon; for simultaneously with its ut- 
terance Mitchell’s left arm shot out straight from 
the shoulder, and down went Gilbert upon the 
flat of his back, with the soles of his boots turn- 
ed up to the sky. 

It takes a few moments for a man who has 
been knocked down to regain possession of his 
senses and resume an upright attitude, in order 
to be knocked down a second time or to return 
the compliment; and during those few moments 
some one who, from the edge of the wood above, 
had been an amazed spectator of what had taken 
place, and who happened to be a swift runner, 
was able to reach the spot and confront the ag- 
gressor. 

“Mitchell, you great idiot !” he panted, “ what 
are you about? What’s all this?” 

‘Tell you presently,” answered Mitchell. 
out of the way. I haven’t half done yet.” 

Meanwhile Gilbert, who had ceased to 
stars, and had got upon his feet once more, had 
recognized his brother without any feelings of 
pleasure or gratitude. To do him justice, he 
was not a physical coward, and indeed there can 
be few human beings who would tamely accept 
such an affront as he had just sustained. 

“Stand aside and mind your own business, 
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Brian,” he said, curtly. “ 1don’t want your help.” 

“You'll have it, though, whether you want it 
or not,” returned Brian, tranquilly. “This isn’t 
a fair fight, and I sha’n’t let it go on.” 

“Who said it was a fight ?” called out Mitchell. 
“Tm giving a licking to a blackguard who would 
have every bone in his skin broken if he got his 
deserts, and I’m not going to let him escape be- 
cause he’s your brother, That’s your misfortune, 
and I can’t help it.” 

“ All right, old chap,” said Brian; “ you'll have 
to lick the pair of us, then, that’s all. Come on!” 

But it was obviously out of the question to ac- 
cept this invitation. Gilbert would doubtless de- 
cline to take part in a joint attack, and with Brian 
Mitchell had no quarrel... Moreover, though this 
was a minor matter, it was probable that the lick- 
ing of Brian might prove a task of some difficulty. 
The instrument of Nemesis had to descend to en- 
treaty, 

“ Do get out of the light,” he whispered. “ Just 
for three minutes; only for three little minutes! 
I’!| promise to drop my hands the mcment time’s 
up.” 

Brian, by way of reply, linked his arm firmly 
within Mitchell’s and drew him away. There 
were loud expostulations both from Mitchell and 
from Gilbert; but affrays which have been in- 
terrupted by a parley are very seldom resumed, 
and the upshot of it was that Brian led Mitchell off 
toward Kingscliff, while Gilbert remained stand- 
ing where he was. ‘Blessed are the peace-mak- 
ers,” but it is scarcely by thwarted belligerents 
that they can expect benedictions to be invoked 
upon their heads. 

“Hang it all, Brian! I don’t see what you 
wanted to put your oar in for,” grumbled Mitch- 
ell, while he was being removed in safe custody. 
“Of course he’s your brother; but after all I 
shouldn’t have killed him, and I think you'll al- 
low that if ever a man has earned a hiding he 
has.” 

“T don’t know about that; but everybody has 
a right to fair play, and it stands to reason that 
Gilbert couldn’t have a chance against you,” re- 
turned Brian. “You should hit a man of your 
own size. If I had been in his shoes it would 
have been another matter.” 

“T wish with all my heart that you had been 
—or rather I wish he were as big as you. But 
really it isn’t my fault that rascals are sometimes 
lightly built. I should have gone for him just 
the same if he had been Goliath of Gath, and if 
he is no match for me I’m not to blame for that. 
I’m thankful to say that I didn’t make him.” 

Brian made no rejoinder ; he was not concerned 
to defend the rights of rascality in the abstract, 
or to set a premium upon low stature. But after 
he had conducted his companion to what seemed 
to be a safe distance from the scene of hostilities, 
he remarked, “ I think, as soon as you are a little 
bit cooler, Mitchell, you will be glad that I inter- 
rupted you when I did. You may even be rather 
sorry that I didn’t come up a minute earlier.” 

“That I most certainly shall not,” Mitchell de- 
clared. “I did give him one for himself, thank 
goodness! I don’t think he’ll care about showing 
his face to the electors for the next week.” 

“ My dear Mitchell, it’s all very fine to talk like 

that, but, as you said to me just now, I don’t see 
what you wanted to put your oar in for. I sup- 
pose I can guess what your quarrel with Gilbert 
was, and now that we are alone I don’t mind ad- 
mitting to you that I think he has behaved bad- 
hy”? 
" “Badly! He has behaved like the consum- 
mate villain that he is! To throw over a girl 
who believed in him implicitly, and who has no 
natural protector to stand up for her, because the 
Admiral’s fighting days are over, and—” 

“Yes, [know ; but the question is whether you 
are the proper person to put yourself forward as 
her champion. You know, Mitchell, ladies some- 
times think that kind of thing a little bit offi- 
cious. I hope Miss Greenwood will never hear of 
this, but if she ever does, you may depend upon 
it that she won't thank you. You forget, or per- 








haps you haven’t heard, that, as a matter of fact, 
it was she who threw Gilbert over.” 

“Oh, I know that well enough,” answered 
Mitchell; “that’s just the most disgraceful part 
of the whole business. Of course she gave him 
his liberty when he let her see that he wanted to 
get rid of her; and the first thing that he did 
was to go down to the club with a long face and 
announce that she had broken off the engage- 
ment. I heard all about it from old Johnson. 
When I went away he promised to drop me a 
line from time to time and let me know how 
things were going on here; and the other day I 
had a letter from him telling me this pretty story. 
Well, Brian, you know how it used to be with me 
in the old days; everybody knew; I dare say 
most people know that I proposed to her in the 
summer, and that she refused me. That was all 
right ; I didn’t expect anything else ; and she was 
as kind as she could be about it. I staid on 
here until I couldn’t stand it any longer, because 
I thought I might have a chance of being of use 
to her in some way or other. 1 give you my word, 
sir, that for her sake I would have served that 
brother of yours’ to the best of my power, and I 
really did work pretty hard at electioneering for 
him. Well, do you know, Miss Huntley once 
prophesied to me that he would break her heart 
some day, and I said that if ever he did, I would 
break his head. Now just put yourself in my 
place for a moment, if you can, Wasn’t it nat- 
ural that, when I got Johnson’s letter, I should 
take the first train south, and try to keep my 
word ?” 

“] dare say it was natural,” said Brian ; 
what good could it do?” 

“Somebody must do these things,” answered 
Mitchell, decisively; “a fellow like that isn’t to 
be allowed to have everything his own way. As 
it is, he has got off, thanks to you, with a little 
bit of a bump between his eyes, which I hope will 
turn yellow and black, but which won’t trouble 
him long. Barring that slight inconvenience he 
has triumphed all along the line. «They tell me 
that he has been as good as accepted by Miss 
Huntley—a woman whom I must say that I don’t 
understand—and I suppose he will live happily 
to the end of his days.” 

“Ts it a fact that Miss Huntley has accepted 
him ?” asked Brian, carelessly. 

“T believe so, I see now why she was always 
so anxious to encourage me, and kept on hinting 
mysteriously that your brother would not marry 
Miss Greenwood. Women haven’t much sense 
of honor it seems to me.” 

“Except one, I suppose.” 

“There are exceptions to every rule,” replied 
Mitchell, gravely. ‘Well, I wish Miss Huntley 
joy of him, I’m sure. No accounting for tastes, 
is there?” 

“Do you mean to call upon the Greenwoods, 
now that you are here?” asked Brian, to change 
the subject. 

Mitchell tilted his hat over his eyes, and rubbed 
the back of his head doubtfully, “ I hardly know,” 
he answered, “I should like—but perhaps it 
would be better not—eh? What do you think ?” 

“Tf you ask me,” said Brian, “I should advise 
you not to go near them. You would have to 
give some explanation of your being in Kings- 
cliff, and you aren’t quite as clever at deceiving 
your neighbors as—as Miss Huntley seems to be. 
In my opinion the best thing you can do is to go 
back to Berwick-on-Tweed without any loss of 
time.” 

“Oh, but that’s impossible, you know. One 
can’t hit a man in the face and then run away.” 

“Gilbert will know where to find you, if he 
wants you; but the thing mustn’t go any farther 
You ought really to make him an apology; for 
everybody would tell you that you were entirely 
in the wrong. You may think this or that about 
him, but all you know for certain is that he is 
not going to marry Miss Greenwood because she 
won’t marry him. You would have no right to 
knock a man down for that even if you had the 
right—which you have not—to make yourself 
Miss Greenwood’s champion.” 

“Tf ever I apologize to him, I’ll eat my hat!” 
Mitchell declared with much emphasis. 

Brian did not insist upon the point, perceiving 
that it would be a pure waste of breath to do so; 
but, after some further discussion, he prevailed 
upon his pugnacious friend to go away by the 
night mail. Mitchell could not but admit that a 
public seandal, though it might be unpleasant 
for Gilbert, would be scarcely less so for Kitty; 
moreover, he was secretly alarmed lest—as he 
was assured would be the case—she should re- 
sent his intermeddling with what did not concern 
him. 

* But mind,” was his last injunction to Brian, 
who accompanied him to the station to make 
sure of his departure, “if your brother would 
like to meet me quietly anywhere but here, he 
has only to say so, and I shall be very much at 
his service with any weapon he chooses to name, 
from rifles down to walking-sticks.” 

[To BE OCONTINUED.} 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Ocvr Own CorresPonDeENT. | 


HE time of abrupt changes in dress seems to 
have gone by beyond recall. Nowadays the 
toilette remains the same, to all appearance, except 
for slight but constant modifications in details. 
Change is no longer the result of elimination, but 
is brought about by a process of annexation, which 
continually adds something new to the existing 
stock, until the result is the almost incredible 
variety we see in the feminine toilette of to-day. 
This fact is illustrated in hats as well as in 
other features of the toilette. None of the old 
shapes are entirely abandoned, but there is a 
steady addition of new shapes. Thus this winter 








there will be very small capotes on the one hand, 
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and very large hats on the other, some shaped 
like an aureole, others short at the back and pro- 
jecting in front like the hood of a cabriolet; this 
last shape is not only ugly in itself, but is fatal 
to faces that are not pretty, and no embellish- 
ment to those that are. The aureole hat, on the 
contrary, forms a favorable background to most 
faces. Some of these large hats are made in 
silk; most of them are of velvet, or felt faced 
with velvet. For children, and girls in particu- 
lar, variety has run riot, and degenerated into 
confusion. Hats large, small, round, high-crown- 
ed, narrow and wide brimmed, turbans, toques 
of all varieties—in a word, the heads of these 
little ones are crowned with everything that fan- 
cy can devise, and there is no rule in the matter 
except caprice, which knows no rule whatever. 

A novelty which is about to appear is in the 
line of serviceable dresses, and is made of cloth. 
The front is formed like a prinecesse dress but- 
toned diagonally ; the back is in broad pleats, and 
very slightly draped. The corsage has a square 
opening framed in velvet revers, with a high 
guimpe inside made of silk brocade; the tight 
sleeves are like the guimpe. There is no over- 
skirt and no drapery of any kind to this dress ; 
the front is entirely flat, with no folds except 
toward the left hip. A dress of this fashion 
should never be trimmed with the tarnished gold 
galloons wrought with silk, which are sometimes 
used (they must be tarnished, however, not brill- 
iant). But here is another specimen toilette 
which illustrates how this popular trimming may 
be employed: the skirt of the dress, which is 
of light-weight cloth, is pleated all around; a 
little above the lower edge is set a band of gal- 
loon, quite wide, which extends across the front 
only; above this are two similar bands which 
surround the entire skirt. The polonaise is very 
flat, and looped on the left side by three tabs of 
galloon of unequal length, the middle one the 
longest, all terminating in a loop; in the middle 
of the front of the corsage a band of galloon 
extends from the neck to the waist, and on each 
side are two shorter stripes of galloon ; along the 
middle of the outside of the sleeves is a band 
which stops midway down the sleeves. 

All the various styles in which white and écra 
embroidery were employed this summer—for entire 
skirts, for skirt panels, yokes, sleeves, and guimpes 
—are reproduced in the autumn dinner toilettes, 
with the embroidery replaced by lace, white, black, 
or écru, which is used in combination with various 
fabrics, but principally with silk. Silk will be 











worn this winter more than it has been for sev- 
eral years preceding, during which it has been su- 
perseded—a little too largely, perhaps—by wool- 
len fabries. With the accessories of lace the 
dress itself, or only the over-skirt and corsage, 
will be made of handsome silk, diapered or striped, 
or perhaps with large bouquets. 

Corsets are being revolutionized, 
innovation consisting of corsets made exclu- 
sively of cane or whalebone, no steels what- 
ever—only whalebone, and very little whalebone 
at that; in front is a busk with hooks, at the 
back are the two whalebones necessary to sus- 
tain the eyelets, and the result is a corset that is 
light, yielding, and comfortable to a degree—a 
veritable boon. Speaking of corsets, women who 
desire to preserve their figure put on as soon as 
they rise in the morning a corset de repos, or né- 
gligé corset, made of cream satinette lined with 
the same, with a busk and very little whalebone, 
cut short and very easy and comfortable. Bus- 
tles of various kinds continue, and will continue, 
to be worn. First and preferable to all the others 
is the cushion, single or double, with a smaller 
mounted on a larger one, square or crescent- 
shaped, stuffed with feathers or hair ; ; after this 
come all the varieties made of horse-hair or crin- 
oline on a foundation of steel springs. 

With high corsages lingerie for the neck and 
sleeves is still replaced by folds of colored silk, 
which is neither pretty nor tidy, but, well or ill, 
remains the fashion. With ecorsages that open 
with revers, chemisettes of white cambrie are 
worn, with a masculine-looking collar and a nar- 
row masculine tie. In addition to the colored 
silk folds for the neck there are galloons of white 
cambrie with a colored figure, fluted, and more 
than these, bias folds of colored foulard with a 
small white pattern. Very elaborate dresses with 
a high corsage are still trimmed at the neck and 
wrists with strings of beads, but more newly with 
bias folds of gold gauze placed against a fold of 
white silk muslin, also with fine fluted laces, or 
loops of the narrowest ribbon pressed close to- 
gether on a fold of white or colored silk muslin. 
To be worn.with an evening demi-toilette is a 
large sailor collar made of Louisine silk, which 
is a soft silk with hair stripes, or else of gauze 
in white, red, blue, lilac, or salmon, embroidered 
with tiny sprigs or flowers. With this collar two 
bands to match are gathered in the neck of the 
dress, or meet at the top if it is high. There must 
be no collar on the corsage itself, of course; a 
narrow ribbon tied at the side, or a necklace of 
some kind, may ornament the throat. 

Young ladies no longer wear set caps at home 
in the morning, but instead have a square of plaid 
foulard surrounded with lace, which is arranged 
in folds on a small net frame, or otherwise is sim- 
ply knotted @ la créole. Large pins with double 
heads of metal are thrust in here and there to 
secure it, and the effect is most charming, pro- 
vided it is gracefully arranged and worn. 

For the first fatigue toilettes of next month 
there are some very plain and simple costumes 
made of shaggy serge, of vicuiia cloth faced with 
limousine silk, or of the French plaids, which are 
in neutral tints. The skirt is straight, short— 
barely reaching the ankle—and pleated in easy 
pleats that are held only at the waist. The cor- 
sage is plain, closed to the neck, or slightly cross- 
ed there with a men’s knotted cravat displayed 
by the opening. A felt hat is worn with this cos- 
tume, with a brim flat or slightly raised, trammed 
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with woollen braid to match the dress, either plain 











or embroidered, and with an oval or round buckle 
or perhaps a bird. 

The taste for hunting is spreading among wo- 
men, and hunti a more im- 
portant place each year. At present, plaid stuffs 
are preferred for them; the short skirt is kilted, 
and to it is added a corduroy jac ket with a Suéde 
kid vest with pockets, fastened down the middle 
with small gilt buttons or with garnets; on the 
shoulder is a leather tab, buttoned down, through 
which the strap which holds the shooting pocket 
is passed, <A Scotch cap of felt is worn on the 
head, trimmed with a quill that is fastened on 
like an arrow. EMMELINE RaYMOND. 
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MENDING DONE HERE. 

N institution which has been established in 
one or cities could be es- 
advantage 
infinite comfort of 
many citizens’ This is a shop or office for 
public mending. Any woman can open one, 
a few competent assistants, and there the tired- 
out house-mother can send to be mended those 
articles the repair of which looks to her difficult 
as mountain climbing, paying a mere trifle—five 
cents for darning socks perhaps, ten for a neat 
patch, while tapes and buttons and button-holes 
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may be renewed, rents may be closed, and all 
damage done away with, almost while the cus- 


To the woman who has better work 
todo than darning and patching, and yet of whom 
the common cares of feminine obligation call for 
their fulfilment to the lk tter, such a place of pub- 
lie mending would be allowing her as it 
would to meet all her duties, and yet use her own 
time more profitably. And to the 
lor, who, away from the attention of other female 
kind than his laundress, has no one 
rips and tears and spots and the 
ills and ails of his wardrobe 
wears out his clothes with twice the rapidity of 
the married man or the son and brother at home, 
it can be made equally useful. And even to those 
who have no personal use for such an office the 
fact of its existence is of as showing the 
rapid way in which work is being systematized 
and put in its proper channels throughout civil- 
ization. 
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ANSWHRS T70 CORRKSPONDENTS. 

Iota.—The white dress will 

W gestern Suusoriser.—One or two bridemaids dress- 
ed similarly to the bride are permissible, though not 
usual when the bride wears a travelling dress. 

Putoruta.—A small knot of hair is worn medium 
low in the back, with irregular locks in front, a single 
tress in the middle being carried back from the fore- 
head. 


be suitable. 





Buownin.—It is proper to send P. P. C. cards when 
“leaving the city tor a year or two.”’ They may be 





sent by post. 








Junerta.—Tint your walls and wood-work cream- 
color, with some gilt lines for a cornice 

Warproue Woman.—We know of no one to com- 
mend to you, but think it probable your dress-mak- 
er can help you dispose ot good dresses laid aside 
when puth ;mourning 

ANxtous. ‘ea gowns are worn in the afternoon 


when receiving intormal visits at home—not in pub 





hotel parlors or dining-rooms. Read Manners and S 
cial Usages on this subject. Have a velvet bonnet and 
short cloak the color of your silk sample. Trim with 
beads, moiré ribbon, and fringe srides carry « large 
bouquet in the hand, putting only a small posy in the 
corsage. 

Mus. G.—Directions for making ‘“ 





N de licious pot- 
xX. 


pourri” were given in Bazar No. 22, Vol. 
Maper.—The doilics are for beauty not use, Dia- 
monds when resold seldom bring the price paid to the 





jeweller. Your other questions are too personal to be 
answered in this column. 

W asuitneton.—Make your lower skirt of black cloth, 
with red braid trimming, and the vest of velvet. See « 
signs of tailor gowns on first page of Bazar No. 
Vol. 

Constant 
your name 


38, 


Reaper.—Send your card with merely 
and address to announce your return home. 


A. G.—Velvet will be worn for wintér dresses both 
for house and street. 

c. E. -If your heliotrope silk wedding dress isto 
be worn without a bonnet, it should be made with a 
train. Your gloves should be of white undressed kid. 
The groom and the ushers wear light pearl-colored 
kid gloves. Carry a bouquet to brighten your d ark 


dress, You should call 
—not “my husband” 
after the ceremony 

Nannigz E.—Get both lace and broes 
tains, the latter in dark red, Gobelin blue, or yellow 
shades, and have mahogany furniture with upholstery 
of different colors of plush and of brocatelle. Plush 
or Turcoman or velours porticres for your arched door 
will be made of the prevailing volor in the furnishing. 
Have one or two of the willow chairs you mention 
painted and upholstered. 

A. B. Ear-rings are fashionable, but are not worn 
so universally as they formerly were. As you are 
twenty years old and have never had your ears pierced, 
why not let them remain unmuti ? 

InTenestep Sunsoniser.—A velvet basque will make 
your silk more dressy. ‘The white corduroy skirt will 
be in good taste with a tricot over-lress, , 

E. L. H.—Wedding invitations require no answer 
either of regret or acceptance. If you cannot 
the wedding, send your visiting card in a small card 
envelop to the house when the marsiage is going on. 
Do not write “ regré or anything upon it. The 
same plan is nsed at receptions and teas. Dinner in- 
vitations require a prompt answer whether declining 
or accepting. 

A. L. B oa cloth sample failed to reach us. 

Mrs. J. A tea gown is too informal a toilette 
for your a r-marriage receptions, though it is an ap- 
propriate costume for the hostess at an unceremonious 
five-o’clock tea. 

C. O. J.—Your proposed formula is correct; but it 
is not customary for ladies to wear walking dresses at 
an evening reception. 

K. D. L.---Water-proof silk mackintoshes in circular 
shape are the handsomest and also the most costly 
wraps for rainy ge ather. 





your husband by his tir 
when introducing him direc tl y 


de, or plush cur- 


G.— 


ited ? 





go to 


ts” 











Mrs. H.J GQ. Get darker green habit cloth, or 
else faille Rateues, to combine with your green vel- 
vet. We do not answer questions of this kind by 
mail. 


Hrtrn.—Have your red cashmere house dress made 
up in combination with changeable silk by the first de- 
sign on the first page of Bazar No. 35, Vol. XX., or 

else by that for a cashmere and silk dress on page 605 
of be ame paper. 

M. S.—Get velvet for a new basque, or else have 
ve deat sleeves to a satin basque, and put a velvet bor- 
der on the foot of the skirt. You can get Harper's 
Bazar by sending to this office. 

Mes. 8S. W.—Your biue cloth dress will make the 
greater part of two dresses for your little girls.) Read 
about cloth dresses with guimpes, also with straight 
coats, for girls in New York Fashions of Bazar No, 41, 
Vol. XX. 
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“ ABELARD AND HIS SCHOOL.” 
See illustration on double page. 


FPXUE design which we reproduce in this num- 
| ber of the Bazar is one of a series of great 
works of art which are now being executed in 
France. The central government and local and 
municipal bodies seem to vie with each other in 
fostering a school of decorative painting which 
will make the cold walls of their public build- 
ings glow like the stanze of the Vatican or the 
vaults of the Sistine Chapel. M. Pavis de Cha- 
vannes is the best known of the artists who are 
now devoting their genius to this class of art, 
and his “ Marseilles” for the museum of that city, 
his “Charles Martel and the Saracens” for the 
town-hall of Poitiers, and his “ Saint-Radegonde” 
and “ Sainte-Génevieve and Saint-Germain” for 
the Pantheon, have deservedly placed him at the 
head of the school. In the restored Sorbonne, in 
carrying out which interior decoration has, as in 
other French restorations, accompanied repairs 
of the fabric, one of his latest designs is seen in 
the grand amphitheatre. The old Sorbonne per- 
sonified occupies the centre of the composition ; 
on either side stand genii bearing crowns and 
palms—rewards for the living and memories of 
the departed; while Eloquence, erect, recites to 
an attentive circle the great deeds of Intellect, 
and thirsty pilgrims drink the living waters that 
flow from the eternal rock of Science on which 
she is seated. On the staircase of the same 
building a panel displays the “ Abelard and his 
School,” by F. Flameng. In the present pic- 
ture the artist has chosen the most important 
moment in the history of intellectual France, the 
first great revolt against scholastic dogmatism, 
when Abelard, the Breton, the pupil.of the great 
schoolman William of Champeaux, revolted from 
his master and opened his own school, first at 
Melun, latterly on Mont-Sainte-Génevieve. 

In Abelard’s work the first breath of the mod- 
ern spirit is breathing; he thought that this 
world, like all other works of creation, had been 
called good by its Creator, and that it was good ; 
and long before Fénelon he taught that the love 
of God was the foundation of all morality. “ He 
was one of the ancestors of the liberators of hu- 
man mind,” writes M. De Rémusat; “ yet he was 
not a great one.” He was cold, and lacked that 
fervor of devotion which characterized the woman 
with whom his name is indissolubly linked, and 
he appears a pale, pitiful figure by the side of 
her whose love has given him an immortality of 
meanness. Yet his spirit seemed to haunt the 
spot where he had made his bold stand for intel- 
lectual freedom; and when in 1250 a.p. Rob- 
ert de Sorbon founded his school of theology, the 
Sorbonne was Gallican and anti-papal, opposing 
the Mendicant Friars, the “ Papal Militia,” and in 
after-times opposing the Jesuits. In 1469 the 
doctors of the Sorbonne established the first 
printing- press in France, summoning Ulrich 
Gering from Mainz to superintend the work; 
they admitted Arnauld, the founder of Port 
Royal, to the doctorate, and only sunk into sub- 
mission when all France was in its decadence. 
The present building was begun by Cardinal 
Richelieu in 1627, by designs from Lemercier, 
and formed an immense quadrangle. In its 
chapel is the mausoleum of the Cardinal, by Gi- 
rardon. It remained the head-quarters of French 
theology till the Revolution, with, it is said, its 
statutes unchanged from its foundation, but after 
that deluge had passed it was handed over in 1808 
to the University of Paris, to which it still be- 
longs, and is the centre of the educational estab- 
lishments of the country. Lectures are delivered 
there twice a week by each of the professors, to 
which all who desire are admitted free, but to 
harmonize the scholastic and popular aims of the 
lectures, one of them is more technical, the other 
more popular, 

Although these lectures are free to all, yet 
usually men only attend those at the Sorbonne, 
while women prefer those of the Collége de 
France. Do the ladies still remember that the 
Sorbonne demanded the trial of Jeanne d’Are 
before the Inquisition, and said that to allow her 
escape would be an insult to Divine majesty? But 
we have wandered far away from Abelard and 
his pupils on the Mont-Sainte-Géneviéve. The 
Sorbonne was not yet, but we may nearly fix the 
date of M. Flameng’s picture by the building 
which he represents in course of erection in the 
background beyond the river Seine, the Palais. 
This building, which is the centre of French law, 
as the Sorbonne is of literature, stands partly on 
Roman foundations in the Isle of Paris. Ori- 
ginally the strong castle of the Counts of Par- 
is, it was seized by Hugh, surnamed Capet, 
and made the royal residence. King Rob- 
ert is said to have rebuilt it, and in 1137 King 
Louis the Fat died within its walls; St. Louis 
held his wedding feast there, and to his piety the 
building owes what remains as its great archi- 
tectural merit, the ever-charming Sainte-Cha- 
pelle. There the Parliament of Paris assembled, 
and there the various courts of law established 
themselves, till the Kings of France were thrust 
by the lawyers from their old palace, just as the 
Kings of England were ousted from their old pal- 
ace of Westminster. On this rising edifice, the 
home of law, and to the banks where the Louvre 
was to rise, the Bastile to rise and fall, and the 
Are de Triomphe to commemorate a reign of 
blood, Abelard turns his back, and inculcates the 
freedom of thought and the search after/truth. 
The artist F. Flameng is a son of the well-known 
etcher and engraver L, Flameng. His magnifi- 
cent picture of “ Barbarossa before the Tomb of 
Charlemagne” established his reputation firmly, 
and his “Appeal of the Girondists” was pur- 
chased by the state. And the French authorities 
do not buy at random or merely follow popular 
applause. They buy to give art education and 
art feeling to the people, and this can only be 
done, not by fostering the manufacture of clever 
pictures to be hung in some private gallery and 





scrutinized by connoisseurs, but by those large, 
broad compositions, strongly drawn and boldly 
colored, which can tell to the “plain people” 
some event of history or suggest some symbolic 
truth. 





MRS. LORINGS KITCHEN 
ROMANCE. 


By HENRIETTA R. ELIOT. 


\ RS. LORING wanted a cook, and was talk- 

ing with a young Swedish woman with a 
view to engaging her, The necessary questions 
and answers had been exchanged, and everything 
seemed satisfactory; but the girl still stood As if 
hesitating, fingering the fringe of her shawl. She 
was round-faced and rosy-cheeked, with a some- 
what dull look, which, however, changed to a 
brighter one in a pleasant, unexpected way when 
she smiled. As she stood with her head bent a 
little down, and her eyes turned a little up, she 
would not have been a bad model for a painter 
of rustic studies, 

“Dus you gels hev dey frants come in de even- 
ings?” she said. “I didunty vwant mush cumpny 
like so lots er gels, but I hev vwon fran whut 
come offen.”* And her red cheeks grew redder. 

Mrs. Loring “grasped the situation.” “Oh 
yes, Tilda,” she said, “that will be all right; you 
are welcome to see any of your friends, if the 
kitchen is not noisy and you keep early hours, 
You must tell them that Mrs. Loring is very cross 
if the kitchen is not locked by ten o’clock.”” This 
last with a smile that at once gave the lie to her 
words, and insured obedience to them. 

So Tilda came, and three times a week her 
lover came to see her. Regularly at half past 
seven on his accustomed evenings his step would 
sound on the walk that led to the area, and 
as regularly it would be heard, a few minutes be- 
fore ten, departing. Her only other guests were 
her sisters, who came but seldom, and then, by 
an amusing chance, always upon the alternate 
evenings; but no loud noises or boisterous laugh- 
ing ever disturbed the house; indeed, beyond a 
subdued murmur of voices, which might be heard 
in the pantry adjoining the kitchen, there was no 
noise at all. 

One evening, when Tilda had been domesti- 
cated about a month, Mrs. Loring went into the 
kitchen to prepare something for one of the chil- 
dren, who was ailing. Tilda’s “fran,” Nicholas 
Jansen by name, was there, and Mrs, Loring, who 
always felt a kindly interest in the affairs of her 
servants, noticed him somewhat closely. To her 
quiet “ Good-evening” he responded respectfully, 
but without any of the “sheepishness” which 
Mrs. Loring had observed, on occasions like the 
present, in the men who had “kept company” 
with her other servants. He was a large, well- 
built fellow, with a strong, honest face, and as 
Mrs. Loring went upstairs she felt a little of the 
pleasure that all true women feel in the thought 
that another woman, however humble, is to be 
cared for by a man who will do it worthily—a 
pleasure not entirely obliterated by the more 
selfish mental query which would obtrude as to 
whether she would be getting married just as 
she became well wonted to the work. 

“T hope it will prove a ‘long courtship,’” she 
said, half aloud, as she reached the nursery, 
where other things soon drove the subject from 
her thoughts, 

Two or three months passed. Nicholas con- 
tinued his visits, but Mrs. Loring, with the ex- 
ception of two glimpses as hurried as the first, 
did not see him again. One morning in the early 
spring, when Tilda had been nearly four months 
with her, Mrs. Loring noticed that she looked 
sullen and dull, and that her eyes were swollen 
as if from crying; but she avoided remarking 
upon it, thinking that the kinder way, and hop- 
ing that the mood would soon give way to a hap- 
pier one. But days passed, and the change did 
not come, Tilda was civil, and did her work 
fairly well, but she “ glummed around” without 
a smile, and the traces of tears were often visible. 
So a week went by, when it suddenly occurred 
to Mrs. Loring that she had not heard Nicholas 
coming and going for some days—and two and 
two instantly became four. “ A lovers’ quarrel,” 
she thought: “I'll see if Ican help matters.” So 
that evening, when the work was finished, she 
went to the kitchen. Tilda was sewing, but her 
eyes were red and wet. Mrs. Loring always 
“respected” her servants, and her intuitions 
were as true, if different, in approaching them on 
a subject sacred to themselves as they would 
have been in a similar*interview with a social 
equal, so that in a few moments Tilda’s heart 
was won, and she was pouring it out unreservedly. 

“He hev gone back er Swaden,” she said, wip- 
ing her eyes. Then in an instant: “He told I 
suld go longer wid em; but I kenenty yus now. 
Mar seesters dey all hare, and mar yoonges 
seester, see heventy been long avay fom Swaden. 
I kenenty leev hare right avay.” 

“ But,” said Mrs. Loring, “he isn’t angry? He 
will come back ?” 

“Oh yaas; fen em fader vell, he cim. Yaas” 
(with a pretty conscious pride in her eye, and a 
little straightening), “‘ he cOm back, but mebbe it 
be longer time. ’Em fader pretty mush seek, 
and em moder ees ole. I kenenty.tal.” And 
she cried again. But it had done her good te 
unburden her heart, and Mrs. Loring was a kind 
comforter, and reminded her how quickly time 
flew, and how nice his letters would be, and the 
interview ended. 

Nearly a year passed. Twice every month 





* It is difficult to catch and transcribe the peculiar- 
ities of the Swedish accent—partly that no two Swedes 
of the uneducated class, so far as I have been able to 
notice, have just the same, and partly that, after spell- 
ing has done what it can, there remains an indescrib- 
able something, a sort of pervasive “‘ tongue-tiedness,” 
through it all, that baffles the attempt to imitate it. 
Most of us, however, have met Swedes often enough 
to supply by our memories what is deficient. 





(which was often for a man to whom a letter was 
doubtless a serious undertaking) a letter came 
to Tilda from Sweden, addressed to Mr. Loring’s 
care, and Tilda herself had long ago regained her 
cheerfulness. In the mean time she had grown 
quite intimate with the cook next door, and went 
with her to church Sunday evenings. One even- 
ing, as they chatted a minute in the area, Mrs. 
Loring noticed a man’s voice, and wondering if 
Nicholas had returned, looked out as he walked 
away (it was bright moonlight); but it was a much 
smaller man. She heard the same voice once or 
twice again, but gave the matter no thought, 
supposing, so far as it had place in her mind at 
all, that the man was the next-door girl’s friend, 
But one evening he came in, and she could hear 
his voice as he went around to the back door. 
It was peculiarly rasping and harsh, and as the 
house happened to be otherwise unusually quiet, 
she could distinctly hear it in the distance from 
the kitchen for an hour before he finally took 
his leave. She had by this time grown quite at- 
tached to Tilda, and she instinctively feared trou- 
ble. “TIl wait and see,” she said. She was ac- 
cordingly somewhat on the alert, and at the end 
of two weeks was sure that he had spent three 
evenings with Tilda. So she determined on an 
interview. As before, she waited until Tilda was 
at leisure and alone, and then went to her, armed 
for war, but wary. 

“ You have had several visits from a new friend 
lately, Tilda,” she said, with a pleasant smile; 
“is he a relation ?” 

Tilda looked conscious, and crimped her apron 
hem uncomfortably. It was a moment before 
she spoke: “ Das been yoong man cdm sometime 
hare; but dey’s good man: dey’s all time to de 
shursh.” 

As the Swedish church was notoriously the 
one common place of meeting of all the young 
working people of that nation in the city, Mrs. 
Loring had her doubts as to the singleness of 
motive which influenced the young man’s devo- 
tion to the sanctuary; but she kept this ques- 
tion of casuistry to herself, and also withheld 
any comment upon Tilda’s ignoring of her ques- 
tion as to relationship, and aimed directly at the 
point of what she came to say. 

“T have no fault to find with the young man, 
Tilda; but I was thinking of that nice lover of 
yours in Sweden, You mustn’t forget him.” 

Tilda laughed. ‘Oh, das all right, Meesis 
Lo’ing,” she said; “yoong gels must hev some- 
time lettle foon. He’ll trus’ me’’—with a little 
head toss. ‘“ Das all right.” 

Mrs. Loring looked and felt doubtful, but she 
remembered the many girls in her own circle who 
also had “a lettle foon,” and feeling, like the Vic- 
ar of Wakefield, “tired of being always wise,” 
threw out some word of general caution, and re- 
tired from the field, 

Again the weeks ran on, bringing such sequel 
as we may have guessed. Mr. Neilsen, as Tilda’s 
new friend was named, could not have been a 
very amusing person, for it took more and more 
frequent visits, until finally he came nightly, to 
afford her the “ lettle foon” which she claimed as 
her right. Mrs. Loring expostulated until Tilda 
became sullen, and then, making up her mind 
that the matter was out of her province, dropped 
it, shortly after which Tilda “ gave warning.” 

“You are going to be married, Tilda?” Mrs. 
Loring said. 

Tilda’s face hardened, and she stood silent. 

Mrs. Loring continued, “I have no right to 
your confidence, Tilda, if you do not choose to 
give it; but you have been with me a good while, 
and I am attached to you, and I am so anxious 
that you should do what is right’’—the last words 
with a manner so winning that it broke Tilda 
down. 

“TI kenenty halp em, Meesis Lo’ing,” she 
sobbed. ‘“Neeklus hev been gine longer time, 
an’ deys fader donnotty gettin vell an’ donnotty 
die, an’ I kenenty alvays vwait for man wut 
kere more for deys fader an’ moder ’n dey kere 
for me.” 

Mrs. Loring was silent, and seeing absolutely 
no soil in which to sow her store of good seed, 
remained so, reflecting, as she retreated, upon the 
difficulty of grafting one person’s actions upon 
another’s motives. 

So Tilda left at the expiration of her month, 
and soon after was married. Mrs. Loring em- 
ployed another cook, and Tilda slid into the past. 

It was the new cook’s “evening out,” about a 
month after Tilda’s marriage. Mrs. Loring was 
reading in the library, when a loud knocking 
roused her to a sense that a gentler one had pre- 
ceded it. It seemed to be at the kitchen door, 
and she went herself to open it. At first she 
did not recognize the man whom she found stand- 
ing there, but in an instant it came to her that 
it was Tilda’s old lover, and in that same instant 
she realized with gathering indignation that 
Tilda, with the cowardice characteristic of a weak 
and ignorant nature, had shirked the hard duty 
of confessing her faithlessness, and had left the 
result to distance and chance. What should she 
do? All this while she pleasantly welcomed him 
back to America, and asked him in. His honest 
face, which had aged more than was natural in 
a year and a half, betrayed the disappointment 
be felt when Mrs. Loring, and not Tilda, opened 
the door. 

“es Tilda gone out?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she answered; “that is” (longing to 
gain a little time), “she left me over a month ago.” 
Here she paused, and the pity that was in her 
heart crept into her face, and Nicholas per- 
ceived it. 

“Ees Anyting cSm at hare?” he asked, in an 
awe-struck tone. ‘“‘ Kes she died ?” 

“No, my poor fellow,” answered Mrs. Loring, 
laying her delicate white hand kindly on his big 
red one. “Sit down a minute, and try to be brave 
and strongfor I have something very hard to tell 

” 


Nicholas obeyed, his weather-beaten cheeks 








blanching under the brown, and his honest blue 
eyes holding so much wondering distress in them 
that Mrs. Loring’s task became indeed hard. 

“It is better to know the worst than to wait,” 
she said. “Tilda has been very cruel and un. 
truthful to you, and she is married to an—” A 
heavy groan arrested her words. She had spoken 
with averted eyes, shrinking from gazing upon 
the pain she was giving. Now she saw that he 
had sunk forward in a limp heap, head and 
shoulders buried in his arms upon the table. 
Perfect silence followed the groan, and Mrs. Lor- 
ing respected it; but as minutes passed, and he 
neither moved nor made a sound, she spoke to 
him. Receiving no answer, she touched his shoul- 
der; he did not move. Then she knew the big 
man had fainted. There was ice-water in the 
dining-room, and quickly getting a glass, she 
turned his head so as to bring the face outward, 
and dashed a little in it. The effect was imme- 
diate. He opened his eyes and lifted his head. 
For a moment he was quite dazed; then all came 
back to him, and he staggered to his feet. 

“T will go,” he said, heavily, half feeling, half 
looking about him for his hat. 

“‘ No, indeed, my poor fellow !” exclaimed Mrs. 
Loring; “‘not yet. You must let me warm you 
some tea before you go out; Iam afraid you are 
not well.” And she motioned him to sit down. 
Then he saw the splash of water on the table 
and the front of her dress (for she had spilled 
it in running), and putting his hand to his shirt 
collar, felt it there. He thought an instant, and 
the meaning came to him. 

“T hev mek trooble,” he said, humbly; “TI hev 
trayvel so far, an’ I hev sometime not eat mush, 
an’ mar heart dey’s gone ;” and his voice broke. 

Mrs. Loring was putting the tea on the stove 
as he spoke. After stirring the fire she sat down 
by him. “Iam so sorry for you!” she said, ear- 
nestly. “I wish I could help you bear your trou- 
ble, but I am afraid nobody can; but Tilda has 
been wicked and fickle, and you must try to for- 
get her.” 

Nicholas winced; he could not hear the rosy 
little woman that had so long been dear to him 
harshly spoken of even now. “Ef you please, 
Meesis Lo’ing, mebbe some mar letters been los’. 
Mebbe see tink I forgat hare, de vway so lots 
odder mans does.” 

Mrs. Loring thought indignation would be a 
good tonic, and replied: “ No; she received every 
one of your letters—one every two weeks till she 
was married; and since, for what I know. But 
she said she couldn’t wait for a man that loved 
his father and mother more than her.” 

The diversion was partly successful. “ Ah, mar 
poor ole moder !” he exclaimed, the blood mount- 
ing to his face. “I’m breeng hare fdm all whut 
de tings see know, an’ f6m uvrytings see love, 
for Tilda, An’ ve leev mar fader in deys grave 
fen deys Likkista* flowers is not dead, for Tilda! 
Ah, see never love me!” 

“No,” said Mrs. Loring, “I’m afraid she never 
knew what true love was. And your father is 
dead? Tell me about it.” 

“Tank you,” he said. “ Dey’s one mont’ sence 
he die. He been seek uver sence fen dat time 
dey sen’ for me. Dey’s par’l’sis he hev. He 
kenenty valk, he kenenty do noting wid hees 
hands, he kenenty eat heself, an’ all whut tings 
he knows ees fen he’s hungry; .an’ he’s beeg as 
me, an’ mar moder kenenty leeft em, so I got to 
stay. Den dat bank fare I hev all money whut I 
hev save, dey break, an’ I got no money; an’ I 
kenenty work mush fen my fader seek, and fen 
he die we hev debt and trooble togedder. Ve 
hev a small lands, an’ I tale mar moder ve sell 
uvryting an’ cOm to Amer’ca. See ery an’ cry; 
but I tale see I hev promise, an’ I love Tilda, au’ 
see hev vwated longer time, so mar moder cém. 
Fen ve hev sell all an’ pay de debts ve heventy 
mush, an’ fen ve got teekets on de steamer an’ 
de cars, ve got so lettle lef’ dat all de vay cdmin’ 
ve kenent eat mush—so I am a schild yust 
now.” ? 

“You are a man—every inch—and a good 
man,” exclaimed Mrs. Loring, with her eyes full 
of tears; “and a girl like Tilda don’t deserve 
you. Tell me where your good old mother is, and 
I will go to see her to-morrow. You are sober 
and industrious, and you will soon have plenty 
of work, and till you get it you must let us help 
you. You can pay back every cent we lend you 
with interest, if you want to,” she added. “ And 
now drink some tea and eat something.” As 
she spoke she set the tea and some bread and 
butter and meat on the table; then, with an “Tl 
be back directly,” she disappeared, and busied 
herself in the store-room arranging a package 
of tea and sugar and other little things that would 
be appreciated by an old woman. When she 
thought he had had time to finish his supper she 
returned. “Take these to your mother,” she 
said. “An old person needs little things that 
younger people can get along without, and it’s 
too late now to get anything; the stores will all 
be shat,” 

As fine an instinct as Mrs. Loring’s own helped 
Nicholas to accept the gift and the kindly ruse 
together, saying, simply, as he rose to go: “ Dey’s 
vay kind, Meesis Lo’ing; see tank you vay mush, 
an’ I tank you for all whut de tings you do for 
me. I got not so much trooble fen I got you 
kindness.” 

The next day Mrs. Loring fulfilled her prom- 
ise of calling upon old Mrs. Jansen, and indeed 
kept them both upon her mind until Nicholas 
found steady work, and they were comfortably 
settled. Indeed, she never quite lost sight of 
them until they left the city to live elsewhere, 
five years later; for the old lady would come 
every month or two to pay her respects, and was 
employed by Mrs. Loring to knit mittens, ete., for 
the children, and sometimes on Sunday she met 
the pair on their way to church, or walking in the 
afternoon, Nicholas always with his old mother 





* Swedish for coffin. 
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on his arm. Never once did she see a younger 
woman with him. 

But she did not see Tilda for over three years 
from the day she left her, and supposed she had 
left the city, more especially as her husband had 
some thought of doing so when they were mar- 
ried. But one morning, at the end of that time, 
she was told there was a woman in the kitchen 
who wanted to see her. The woman was wretch- 
edly clad, thin, haggard, and scared - looking. 
Could she be ?—yes, she was Tilda. 

Mrs. Loring was shocked. ‘‘ Come into the din- 
ing-room,” she said. “I must see you alone. I 
fear you are in great trouble.” 

Poor Tilda! Mrs. Loring’s kind, familiar voice 
quite broke her down, and she could do nothing 
but sit and sob. It was evident, as she tottered 
from the kitchen, that her strength was nearly 
spent, so Mrs. Loring did not try to make her talk 
until she had brought her a little tea. Then her 
story came out—the old one which so many of us 
have heard: a husband given more and more to 
the vice of drinking, and her life one of neglect, 
cruel treatment, and want. She had already borne 
three children, the youngest of whom was not yet 
two weeks old, and was huddled under her shaw], 
and all of them were starving. 

Mrs. Loring, as usual, was equal to the emer- 
gency. She telephoned for a hack, and while it 
was coming, hastily prepared a bundle of imme- 
diate necessities, and was soon with Tilda in the 
wretched place she called home, where she saw 
the poor creature back into her bed, and paid a 
neighbor to see to her and the children till she 
should be stronger; but the exposure had been 
too great, and she died the next week. On one 
of the last days in which she had intervals of 
consciousness she beckoned Mrs, Loring, who had 
come to see how she was, to the bed. “ Nicholas 
come back in America,” she said. 

Mrs. Loring nodded assent. “ Yes; I see him 
often, Tilda.” 

“T hev see em on a street, t’ree year ’go,” Tilda 
continued, speaking with difficulty ; “em say not- 
ing, but em look, so I tink God lookin’ at me!” 

She had not spoken so much before for many 
hours, and her voice died weakly away. Mrs. 
Loring thought she was about to lapse again 
into unconsciousness, but watching a second she 
noticed a voiceless motion of the lips and an 
anxious look in the eyes, that showed she was 
trying to hold her wandering mind till strength 
should come to speak again. 

“Would you like me to say something to him, 
Tilda ?” she asked, gently. 

A look of relief came to the poor pinched 
face. “Tal em,” she began, faintly—“ tal em— 
ask em—” Her mind was slipping from her, and 
she seemed to clutch for it until she should have 
finished ; but her thoughts would no longer shape 
themselves in English, or remember a media- 
ting third party. “O Kira vin! forlat mig, for 
jag har handlat illa, Gud har straffat mig—och, 
forlait férlat mig,’’* she whispered, hoarsely. The 
last words died in an almost inarticulate mur- 
mur, and she passed again into an unconscious 
state, from which she did not again rally. 





AUTUMN AIRS. 
By TITUS MUNSON COAN, M.D. 


UTUMN is upon us, with its bright days and 
its cool nights, its cheerful sunshine and its 
chill, The “season of mists and mellow fruit- 
fulness” in our changeful climate is perhaps the 
pleasantest in the year; and for the strong and 
well there is no healthier time. But the autumn 
has its dangers, and against some of them it is 
not a difficult thing to take precautions. 

Atlantic sea-captains say that if you wish to 
escape storms on your summer voyage to Europe 
you should not leave New York sooner than the 
first week in May, or take your return steamer 
later than the third week in September. Within 
these limits you may expect nearly all of the 
good weather that is ever supplied on the North- 
ern Atlantic routes ; outside of them, you are not 
likely to escape rough handling by the tempest. 
What is the reason of the difference ? 

At the earlier date, or near it, the air tempera- 
ture becomes warmer than that of the sea. Late 
in September the contrary change takes place, 
and each change is accompanied by severe atmos- 
pheric disturbances. The “line storm,” so called, 
is indeed far from constant in the time of its 
coming; yet somewhere about that time there is 
usually heavy weather. 

On shore there is a similar disturbance, which 
makes itself felt in the health record, especially 
as causing acute diseases of the lungs and air 
passages. With the first cool evenings there is 
apt to be a little thoughtlessness in the neglect 
of wrappers or of other needed protection; one 

eatches cold, and a train of symptoms, more or 
less severe according to the vital condition of the 
patient, is set up. It is matter of every-day ob- 
servation that the first cool weather of the fall is 
the signal for catarrh, bronchitis, and croup, while 
patients with a tendency to pneumonia and to 
palmonary consumption are then in double risk. 
Of these diseases the mortality record has been 
observed very carefully, and upon a large scale, 
with regard to the time of the year. Croup in 
Michigan and bronchitis in London are most 
fatal in December and January; both in Michi- 
gan and in London phthisis is most fatal in the 
month of April, pneumonia is an especially fatal 
scourge in New York, causing more deaths than 
any other disease except phthisis, and in the 
ease of each disease the mortality rises steadily 
as the weather grows colder in the autumn. 

Now what is the cause of this? Is it the mere 








* “O friend, forgive me, for God has punished my 
sin. Forgive—forgive—” is a free translation, though 
it fails to quite convey the spirit of her words, which 
seem to be spoken im a sort of dream, as thongh her 
spirit were in direct communion with him to whom 

e spoke, 





cold that is noxious? Except in the case of the 
unprotected and of the very feeble this cannot 
be the direct cause, for these complaints are con- 
stantly occurring among individuals that are pro- 
tected from the direct cold, as far as warm cloth- 
ing can protect them. But it is some cause very 
intimately connected with it, for both English 
and American observation shows that the mor- 
tality follows the temperature curves very close- 
ly, diminishing with the warmth and increasing 
with the cold. What is the factor that tends to 
health or illness in so many cases that we have 
all known? There is such a factor, and it will 
be an interesting thing to recognize it, the more 
so if we can control it to our benefit. 

The element, then, that for boon or bale fol- 
lows so closely the temperature of the air is its 
hygrometric condition—its moisture or its dry- 
ness. It is worth while to understand this. 
When we breathe the summer air at 90° Fahr. 
we may be breathing as much as fifteen grains 
of water vapor dissolved in it; when we take a 
winter walk, with the thermometer at freezing- 
point, the air can contain at most scarcely more 
than two grains of water in solution. Unless 
fog be present, cold air is always necessarily 
dry air. Cold air may be fully saturated; as 
the phrase is, it may feel damp; it may con- 
tain all the watery vapor that it is capable 
of containing; but that is at most very little. 
And the practical point is that this dryness of 
cold air may be dangerous to the health, especial- 
ly in our winter climates, which are at once cold- 
er and clearer than those of western Europe, and 
consequently very dry. 

And in what way is this dryness injurious? 
The question is a curious one, and the answer to 
it, as far as the answer is known, is interesting. 
Suppose it a clear winter day, just at freezing- 
point outside. Within the snug parlor where 
Clara is ensconced the thermometer marks 80°. 
That is much too warm for health, to begin with ; 
but that is not the trouble which we are examin- 
ing just now. In spite of the good ventilation 
of the house, which cost Clara’s father a pretty 
penny, she coughs a little; the air feels dry; 
there is an oppressiveness in it which does 
not go with the same temperature in summer. 
But is there no evaporation of water at the 
furnace—no contrivance for supplying the need- 
ed moisture to the winter air? For winter air is 
dry, remember, however much it may be heated. 

Well, let us go and see the furnace— with 
Clara’s father’s permission. We may or we may 
not find upon it a vessel containing water. If 
we do, we shall be pretty sure to find it either too 
small or entirely empty of water, or, which I have 
observed even more frequently, so mounted upon 
a slender stem of iron that little heat is conveyed 
to it, and little evaporation takes place. 

What is the result? The cold air from with- 
out, almost devoid of moisture, even though it 
may feel damp, is brought into the house and 
heated: so much of summer is given to it. But 
the one thing yet needful to it is not given—the 
lacking moisture. It is now eagerly receptive of 
moisture. And when Clara breathes this dry air 
into her lungs, it is expired heavily charged with 
moisture drawn from the delicate tissues of the 
air passages. If from the region of the nostrils, 
a common cold will result; if from the bronchial 
tubes, bronchitis; if from the lung cells them- 
selves, pneumonia, 

This at least is the theory by which Dr. Henry 
Baker seeks to explain the well-known facts. 
And the modus operandi of the trouble is thought 
to be that this rapid evaporation from the moist 
tissues of the air passages leaves behind in their 
delicate tissues an unusual quantity of non-vola- 
tile salts of the blood, such as sodium chloride, 
and that the irritation which results produces 
these different inflammations according to its lo- 
cality. In practice our duty is very simple: to 
be sure that a gallon or two of water is evapo- 
rated in the house on every dry winter’s day; in 
a fog it is not necessary. This will make the 
air suitable for the lungs of Clara and of all her 
family, and greatly lessen the dangers of colds 
and of pneumonia. 





WILLIAM HOGARTH. 


See illustrations on page 717. 


( N the 27th of May, 1732, five London worthies 

set out for a holiday. They were Hogarth, 
Thornhill, and Scott, »ainters, Tothall, a smug- 
gler, who sold French laces and Jamaica rum, 
and Forrest, the poet of the party, who narrates 
their adventures in Hudibrastic doggerel. Ho- 
garth—as his pictures show—was not overbur- 
dened with refinement, and his friends seem to 
have been equally lacking therein on this festive 
outing. Such rough horse-play as they displayed 
is almost inconceivable in men of ability, as they 
all were; nor can their pranks be set down to 
the manners of their fellow-citizens; they seem 
rather, like Rachel after visiting at Osborne, to 
have felt the besoin de s’ encanailler. They began 
by a carouse at the Bedford, in Covent Garden, 
in the small hours of the morning; then took a 
boat to Gravesend, walked to Rochester, and vis- 
ited Chatham. The quantity of beer consumed 
is carefully recorded, and is something appalling. 
At Rochester, Hogarth and Scott (the latter was 
a marine painter) engaged in the pastime of 
“Scotch-hop”—nowadays, we believe, known as 
“hop-seotch.” At Queensborough more beer is 
consumed, and divers unsavory practical jokes 
perpetrated, till the landlady of the “ Swans,” at 
which they lodged, threatened to have Scott up 
before the Mayor. 


“Then to our Swans returning, there 
Was borrowed a great wooden chair, 
And placed it in the open street, 
Where in much state did Hogarth sit, 
To draw the town-house, church, and steeple, 
Surrounded by a crowd of people; 
Tagrag and bobtail stood quite thick there, 
And cried, ‘What a sweet, pretty picture !’” 





writes with spirit and humor, and has been an 
excellent guide for the later artist who has trav- 
elled over the same scenes; and Mr. Charles Green 
has in the two sketches we reproduce done justice 
to the antics of these cockneys abroad. Forrest’s 
journal of the tour was handsomely bound, and 
preserved as a memorial of the expedition ; it is 
illustrated by Scott and Hogarth with pen draw- 
ings, washed with Indian-ink, like some of the 
old sketches of Rowlandson. The trip thus de- 
picted was not a long one, for it ended with the 
month. In fact, it is hard to see how it could 
be made to last so long, as the worthy quintette 
set out just as they were, without either gripsacks 
or Saratoga trunks ; and their pocket-money must 
have been run down by their expenditures in ale, 
flip, punch, tobacco, and lobsters. But the ale 
and lobsters need not be obtruded by the artists 
who revisit the scenes where the most original of 
English artists disported himself, and who seek 
to reproduce the good-nature and jovial geniality 
of William Hogarth and his friends, 





A GROUP OF NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL HISTORICAL 
COINCIDENCES. 


T seems well, in this blessed year of the celebra- 
tion of the hundredth anniversary of the com- 
pletion and promulgation of the United States 
Constitution, which, as the late Judge Black, of 
Pennsylvania, wrote a few years ago, has proved 
strong enough to survive and meet the exigencies 
of several foreign wars and one civil war, and 
more remarkable still, has withstood the demoral- 
izing effects upon the people of what he called the 
“canker of a calm world and a long peace,” to 
call attention to the fact that the almost uni- 
versally considered unlucky number thirteen has 
in numerous important instances proved a’ most 
lucky one for these United States. 

There were originally thirteen States in our 
Union, and the Constitution was first formally 
declared ratified by the Conventions of nine of 
them, and according to its own provisions, was 
then “established between the States so ratifying 
the same” on September 13, 1788, when the date 
was also fixed for the new form of government to 
begin—on the first Wednesday in the following 
March. Previously the noted instrument known 
as “the Ordinance of 1787” had been passed by 
Congress on the 13th of July of that year. 

The Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution 
is that prohibiting “slavery or involuntary servi- 
tude, except as a punishment for crime,” within 
the United States, and marked a most important 
era in our progress, and a fortunate one as an 
advance in Christian civilization. The thirteenth 
Presidential term, that of Martin Van Buren, and 
the term of the thirteenth President, Millard Fill- 
more, were both eras of great national prosperity. 
It was on the 13th of August, 1838, that banks 
in the United States resumed specie payments, 
which was during the thirteenth Presidential term. 

During the term of the thirteenth President— 
Fillmore—California was admitted as a State, 
bringing its great mineral wealth into our Union; 
and on the 13th of December, 1850, the Territory 
of New Mexico (another part of the wealth-pro- 
ducing lands which came to us in consequence of 
our victory in the war with Mexico) was organ- 
ized. That war which so enriched our people 
was fought and the victory won during the Pre- 
sidential term of James K. Polk, who was the 
thirteenth individual who had been elected Speak- 
er of the national House of Representatives ; and, 
curiously enough, that thirteenth Speaker is the 
only one out of thirty who have held that office 
who has been elected President of the United 
States up to the present time, though two of the 
more noted individuals who have served as Speak- 
ers of that House—Henry Clay and James G. 
Blaine—have each been nominated by his party 
(the former several times) as a candidate for the 
Presidency. 

It was in the year 1813 that Perry’s victory on 
Lake Erie, our greatest naval victory against a 
foreign foe, occurred. 

On the 13th of May, 1607, occurred the first 
settlement of Jamestown, Virginia—the State 
which las had more of its citizens succeed to the 
Presidency than any other, and four of the five in- 
dividuals from that State who have been at the 
head of our nation had two terms in office. In 
view of all these lucky thirteens in the history 
of the United States, might it not be called a 
thirteen nation ? 

Beginning with thirteen States, it is likely we 
may have just three times thirteen when we cele- 
brate in 1889 the centennial anniversary of the 
beginning of the present form of government. 

The only instance the writer has yet found of 
thirteen being an unlucky number in the history 
of our government or of prominent officers there- 
of is that of William R. King, who was elected 
to fill the thirteenth Vice-Presidential term, but 
could not even go to Washington to take the oath 
of office, but was by law permitted to take it else- 
where, and died in April, his term having begun 
in March, 1857. 

So the one exception proves the rule. 

Surely this must have been the year referred 
to in the old camp-meeting songs as the year of 
jubylee, so many have been -the important anni- 
versaries celebrated since it began, the Pope’s 
Jubilee and that of Queen Victoria, representing 
fifty years in each case, while our Constitution 
has had its one-hundredth birthday, being twice as 
good as the organic law of the effete monarchies 
and hierarchies of the East, of course, the electric 
telegraph the fiftieth anniversary of its invention, 
and Mexico has this month celebrated the anni- 
versary of her independence. In view of the re- 
lations existing between our country and Great 
Britain immediately antecedent to the formation 
of the Constitution of the United States, is it not 
a singular coincidence that the celebration of 





Queen Victoria’s Jubilee and the Constitution’s 
Centennial should fall in the same year? But 
as our patron goddess celebrates a century as a 
reigning monarch, while Queen Victoria has had 
only fifty years on her throne, might we not 
mention our long-lived Queen as Aale Columbia 
by comparison? And it was in March of this 
year, too, that the President of the United States 
had his fiftieth birthday, so it seems pre-eminent- 
ly fitting that one who was born the year the 
United States Constitution celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of its completion should be President 
of the United States, and as such the central fig- 
ure when the memorial pageant in honor of its 
having attained a century of life and vigor oc- 
curred, 

The year and month of President Cleveland’s 
birth were also the year and month of the inau- 
guration of the first President elected from the 
State of New York—Martin Van Buren—who had 
in 1829 resigned as Governor of New York to go to 
Washington to become Secretary of State in Jack 
son’s cabinet, and no Governor of this State re- 
signed the office from that time until Cleveland 
resigned in 1885 to go to Washington to be in- 
augurated President. In the number of its citi- 
zens who have become Presidents of the United 
States New York comes next to Virginia, four 
of her sons having held the highest office in our 
nation—Van Buren, Fillmore, Arthur, and Cleve- 
land—of whom the latter only did not come to 
the Presidency directly from the Vice-Presidency, 
which may in Mr. Cleveland’s case prove sufli- 
cient to override the precedent thus far estab- 
lished as to New York Presidents never having 
a second term in the office (Thomas Jefferson is 
the only man who has gone to the Presidency 
from the second office who has had a second 
term of the former). 

Of the eminent men in the New York delega- 
tion in the Twenty-fifth Congress, which began its 
first session September 4, 1837, the year of the 
semi-centermial of the Constitution, just six 
months after the inauguration of Martin Van 
Buren as President, and the birth of Grover 
Cleveland, the present President, the Elmira Ad- 
vertiser this summer published the following: 
“ Hiram Gray was chosen to serve this district in 
the Twenty-tifth Congress. The New York dele- 
gation to that Congress was a notable one. Mil- 
lard Fillmore, afterward President, then in the 
early part of his Congressional labors, was a mem- 
ber. Francis Granger, General Harrison’s Post- 
master-General, ably represented the Ontario dis- 
trict. Other districts had efficient members. 
Four of this New York delegation still survive. 
Since retiring from Congress they have lived ac- 
tive and honorable lives, and now enjoy the es- 
teem of their fellow-men. They are Judge Henry 
A. Foster, of Rome, aged eighty-seven; Judge 
Hiram Gray, of Elmira, aged eighty-six years ; 
Judge Richard P. Marvin, of Jamestown, eighty 
five years old; and Judge Amasa J. Parker, of 
Albany, who was eighty years of age on Thurs 
day. Mrs. J. V. L. Pruyn, widow of Chancellor 
Pruyn, and daughter of Judge Parker, celebrated 
her father’s birthday by giving a reception to 
these four venerable survivors.” 

How startled would have been the full-grown 
men of the State of New York, among whom was 
Samuel J. Tilden, then twenty-three years old, 
and the veteran politicians of the State, had a 
prophet on the day Martin Van Buren, the first 
President from New York, was inaugurated, 
March 4, 1837, announced that the man was 
then unborn who would next be elected and in- 
augurated as a New York President! Yet it has 
proved true, but exactly two weeks from that day, 
March 18, 1837, Grover Cleveland was born in 
the State of New York, who is the direct succes- 
sor of Martin Van Buren as a President elected 
from that State, the other two New York men 
who have succeeded to the Presidency, Fillmore 
and Arthur, having been elected to the Vice 
Presidency only, and from that gone, on the death 
of a President, to the higher oftice. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 
Sweretsreap Croquaetrrs.—Lard four fresh sweet- 
breads and brown them in butter. Take half a pound 
of cold boiled beef tongue and chop fine. Chop the 
sweetbreads also. Mix well together with a little 
chopped parsley and half of a small onion, a little salt 
and black pepper, the yolks of three eggs and some of 
the gravy in which the sweet breads were cooked. Mix 
well together; make into small bails, round or egg- 
shaped, dip in eggs and bread-crambs, and fry in very 
hot lard until of a pale goldeu brown, They are ex- 
ceedingly rich, and yet most delicate in flavor. 

Omecet.—Six eggs, the yolks and whites to be beat- 
en separately, a teacupful of warm milk with a ta- 
ble-spoonful of butter melted in it; one table-spoon- 
ful of flour made into a paste with a little of the milk 
and yolks, and mixed with the butter. Add to the om- 
elet a teaspoonful of salt and a little pepper; chopped 
parsley or ham may be used for variety sometimes as 
aseasoning. Add the whites last, and immediately af- 
terward pour the omelet into a buttered frying-pan. 
When it is cooked just done, double it lightly over and 
put it on a dish. 

This mixture is nicer to be fried in two omelets, 
sending each to table fresh from the pan, as an ome- 
let falls after standing. 

Gunorse Cake.—Take a quarter of a pound of the 
freshest butter, put it in a small bowl, and warm it un- 
til it can be beaten with a spoon, when you cream into 
it an equal quantity of powdered white sugar. When 
well combined, add one egg, and beat again until the 
mixture is smooth, then add three more eggs, one at a 
time, beating in each case until the batter is smooth, 
Lastly incorporate quickly with the mixture a quar- 
ter of a pound of flour, and as soon as it is smooth, 
pour it out to the thickness of a half-inch on a butter- 
ed flat tin, and put it into the oven at once. In from 
ten to fifteen minutes it will be done. Then turn out 
the cake and lay it in a sieve, under side uppermost. 
The art in beating the paste is to hinder its curdling. 
If there is any sign of this, keep beating until the mix- 
ture is smooth again. Spread over the top of the 
cake a thin coating of apricot jam, and then one of 
chocolate icing. Put it into avery hot oven for rather 
less than a minute, take it out,and put it in a cold 
place to get cool. Then slice it into slabs of conven- 
lent size. Any other kind of jam and icing may be 
used, if other flavors are preferred. 

GinerrsErtap.—One cupful of butter and lard mixed ; 
two cupfuis of molasses; one cupful of sour milk or 
buttermilk ; two teaspoonfuls of bicarbonate of soda; 
two table-spoonfuls of ginger ; one egg; and four cup- 
fuls of flour. 
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satin, and trimmed with striped gauze ribbon. The full 
bodice is striped diagonally with gauze ribbon, and has a 
waistband and sash terminating with a pleating of scal- 
loped net. 





Travelling Cloak. 

I\WILLED silks of extremely firm texture and admirable 

coloring are used for large cloaks for autumn travel- 
ling. These ample wraps are made like the Irish peasant 
cloaks, hanging in great fulness from the collar, without 
sleeves, while others, designed by Worth, like that in the 
accompanying illustration, have the more graceful Wat- 
teau fulness for the back, with also a hood and dolman 
sleeves. Soft low toques of wool and silk combined com- 
plete this toilette for travellers and for general demi-sea- 
son wear. Russet brown, dark green, and ultramarine 
striped silks are effective colors. 








Tea Gowns. 

UXURIOUS English tea gowns made in emulation of 
JA the rich, flowing costumes worn by the India princes 
at the Queen’s Jubilee are of the soft Thibet woollens 
and Bengaline silks, with fronts of gold gauze and lace, 
trimmed with embroideries of silks and metal threads in 
intricate Eastern patterns. A white Thibet wool gown 
hanging full from the shoulders opens over a flowing front 
of gold silk gauze, the long wide sleeves and border 
wrought in red, gold, and black. Lalla Rookh vests 
draped from each shoulder to cross on the bust with a 
searf girdle below are of crinkled white crape flecked with 
gold in, gowns of tawny red Bengaline or of faded-rose 
India cashmere, Artists design awsthetic gowns for their 
wives and sisters with classic statuesque drapery, and af- 
ter French models of the last century, with full Watteau 
fold, giving a sweeping train, and suggesting the rich bro- 
cades of that period, with festoons of lace for their garni- 
ture. Paris modistes send out trousseau gowns of moiré 
or of shaded plush or velvet, in stripes or watered, for the 
bodice and train, opening over straight flowing fronts of 
white China crape or of silk veiled with lace. Corded 
woollens in bars and in stripes of vieux rose, sévres blue, 
and pale green tints are fashioned into closer princesse 
robes that open over long gathered front breadths of 
white veiling, dotted along the hem with tiny points 
wrought in rose or blue silks. The full sleeves are pleat- 
ed to white wool under-sleeves, and a wide silk scarf or 
half-girdle crosses the loose front and disappears under 

the sides of the robe. 
The charming French tea gown here illustrated is a 











princesse robe of chaudron velvet embroidered in Turk- — a at _ 
ish designs with red, gold, and copper threads. The FRENCH TEA GOWN, 


long blouse front is of ivory surah veiled with white net 
wrought with gold figures; the white silk and net reap- 
pear on the sides of the skirt and as puffs in the slashed 
sleeves ; the soft wide girdle is of Bengaline silk. 

The picturesque costume worn by the seated figure in the 
illustration of English tea gowns is of a soft Florentine brocade 
of dark viewx rose tint opening over a front of white crépe de 
Chine arranged in folds and curves that lend themselves to all 
the movements of the supple figure. Slight puffings of crépe trim 
the neck, wrists, and foot of the front; the graceful sleeves are of 
VHIS graceful dinner dress has the short draped skirt worn | the same crépe. The train is lined throughout with India silk. 

during the demi-season at informal dinners. The material is The other gown in the same illustration is of moss green crépe- 
the diaphanous spotted net called point d’esprit draped over black | line, made with a Watteau train, with full loose front of cream 


white wool. <A white silk girdle encircles the waist and drops 
down one side. The India needle-work is in clusters of green 
leaves veined with pale pink. 











DINNER DRESS. 





Street in Constantinople. 
HERE is in Constantinople a street reserved for artificers of 
gold and silver wire, and the gold and silver threads which 
serve to embroider Turkish caps, slippers, and other elegant mat- 
| ters for the wardrobe. All these are made by hand, using the great 
| toe of the bare foot as the point to which they fasten their work, 


Dinner Dress. 











DE 














TRAVELLING CLOAK, 


ENGLISH TEA GOWNS. 
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THE ENGADINE 
Bovguet, Atkinson's new perfume. This superb dis- 
tillation sweetly recalls fragrant Swiss flowers. Bright 
jewels, in a setting of perpetual snow.—{Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 





Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitade of low-test, short-weight, alum or 


phosphate powders. Sold only in cana, 
Roya Baxine Fowses ¢ Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


See Your Dress as Others See It, 


BY USING 


HALL’S BAZAR FORMS. 


Indispensable to dress- 
makers and ladies mak- 
ing their own dresses. 

Saves all the fatigue of 
standing —fits every fig- 
ure—and when not in use 
folds up like an umbrella. 

Recommended by all 
publishers of Fashions as 
being a long-felt want 
admirably supplied. 

Sent to any address on 
receipt of price. 

Bazar Skirt Form, in 
case, $3.00. 

Skirt Form, Iron Post, 
to which bust can be add- 
ed at any time, $3.50. 

Complete form, espe- 
cially adapted for dress- 
| makers, $6.50. 

Send for Illustrated Circular giving full description 
Mention this publication. 


HALL’S BAZAR FORM CO., 


46 East 14th St., New York. 





fi IX 

AY | 

u I 
l 


lj 
These are the only per-| 
fect Portable Forms ever 
introduced. We cheerfully | 
recommend them.-Tux But- 
reek Posiisnine Co. 











THE MOST PALATABLE FOOD! 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FOOD! 
THE MOST DIGESTIBLE FOOD! 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL FOOD! 


25c., 50c., $1.—At Draggists.—IiPd Pamphlet free. 
_W ells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


i: Toy 
the child 
likes best! 


This is the ti- 
tle of a descrip- 
tive Price-list, 
richly illustra. || 
ted in color- || 
print, of the 
© ANCHOR STONE | 
BUILDING BOX, | 
which should 
be found in 
every family, and may be obtained from all Toy 
dealers, Stationers, and Educational Depots. The | 
Price-list will be forwarded gratis on application to | 


F, AD, RICHTER & Co. 


NEW YORK, 310 BROADWAY, or LONDON E.C., 
1 RAILWAY PLA AC \CE, FENCHU RCH STREET. } 


— | 


























STATEN ISLAND 


ial Dyeing Establishment 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & C0., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET,NEW YORK. 


DYE, CLEAN, and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 
——— without ripping. Send for Circular and 
’rice-list. 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 


You can, by ten weeks’ stud OF phy wor edlpeen 
languages ‘uhcent for gg Pm and business con- 
versation, OSENTHAL’s celebrated 
pee} SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 for 
books of each lan, 








Send .™ 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


WE WANT EVERY 


HOUSEKEEPER 


TO HAVE A SAMPLE OF 


















which will be sent FREE on receipt of address, 
with name of this publication. 
THE WONDERFUL BRILLIANCY, so 
easily produced by this article, without the 
least detriment to valuable plate are merits 


possessed by no other plate powder. Send for 


sample and convince yourself. 

For sale by all leading dealers, or sent post-paid on 
receipt of 15 cents in stamps, When purchasing note 
label carefully. 


fitanmte ELEGTRO-SILICON ***:<"* 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


CLEANS QUICK! 


AND IS CLEAN. 


The Hartman Patent Steel Wire 
Door Matis all steel, strong, self- 
cleaning, permanent, effective, 
never fails, always ready. Keeps 
mud and dirt out of the doors in- 
stead of letting ittrack over house 
or store. Haven't you just longed 
for sucha door mat? Needed in 
every house, office, store, hotel, 
depot and car. If your dealer 
hasn't it, drop a postal to 


HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited, 
BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
140 Congress St., Boston; 88 Chambers St., 
New York; 108 Dearborn St., Cu1caGco, 
If interested, ask them what they can tell 
you about Steel picket Fences. 








“CLEANFAST” 


The 
F. P.. Robinson Co. 


Cleanfast 
Black Stockings. 


A broad assertion but true, 
the only Stockings in the world 
that will not fade or stain, 
None genuine without our 
“ a trade mark on every pair. 
uN oa soap Freely in washing 
hem. For sale at 927 Broad- 
on New York; 49 West St., 
TRADE MARK. Boston; 107 State St.,Chicago. 


By The Cleanfast Hosiery Co. 


Send for price-list. 


LADIES. 


AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION, 

The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest 
Art: Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 
perfiuous Hair Removed; Flesh Increased or Re- 
duced ; the Form Developed ; Iil-shaped or Large 
Noses ‘made Perfect; Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dyed 
and Restored. Send 6 cents for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials (sealed), etc. 

Mapame LATOUR, New York’s First Soetetine, 

55 West 125th Street, N. Y. City. 

Prof. McLean, of the College of Chemistry, recom- 

mends my Cosmetiques as harmless and reliable. 


(Mention this Paper. ) 
BEAUTIFUL HAIR. 


PURE WHITE, 
SILVER GRAY, IRON GRAY, 
In such exquisite shade and 
fineness, at most attractive 
prices, as follows: Braids, 
all long hair and no stems, $5 
and upwards. Wigs for elderly 
ladies, $15 and upwards. Front 
Pieces, naturally wavy, $5 and 

“Ske leton Bangs, non-tearable, $3 and up- 
Thompron’s Patent Waves, $6 and u oe 
goods 
warranted genuine. Send for Ilinstrated C atalogue. 
Mrs. C. THOMPSON, 240 Fifth Ave., New York, 


G57 STAMPING PATTERNS, 


Oar illustrated Catalogue shows 3,500 Choice 
Designs to order from. Teaches Stamping, Ken- 
sington and Lustra Painting. Sent free for 10 cts. 

to pay postage, if you mention this publication. 


M.J.CUNNING & CO. 148 W. Sth St. Cincinnati.0. 














upwards. 
wards. 
Genuine Medicated Gloves, $2.50 and $3. Al 


















































THE CAT OBJECTED. 


“What's this?” cries mamma, in affright, 
As pussy runs by, all bedight, 

In Susy’s bib—its fur all wet 

And its staring eyes in frenzy set. 


“Why, nothing, mamma—but I thonght 
That Kitty’s teeth to brush I ought, 
And I like SOZODONT so well 

1 knew she’d like its taste and smell.” 


“What an idea ?’’ poor mamma cried, 
“Wasting your SOZODONT beside !” 

And little Susy felt quite crushed 

When told that cats’ teeth are not brushed. 





THE FAVORITE. 

The most popular dentifrice of the day is SO- 
ZODONT. People prefer it because they have 
found by experience that it really does do what 
is claimed for it; that it is a genuine beautifier 
of the teeth; that it is, as its name, SOZODONT, 
signifies, a true preservative of them; that it 
imparts a pleasant aroma to the breath, and 
renders the gums rosy and healthfully firm. 
The favorite among dentifrices, therefore, is SO- 
ZODONT. 


THE YEAR 1888 BEGINS Now! 


15 MONTHS FOR $4.00!! 


(Regular Price, $5.00.) 


Send this advertisement and $4.00 direct to the pub- 
lisher (before November 1st) and you will receive 


THE ART AMATEUR 


From October, 1887, to December, 1888. 
**The Best Practical Art Magazine.”’ 














15 Beautiful Colored Plates 


Fac-similes of Portrait, Fruit, Flower, Marine, and 
Landscape Studies, faithfully reproduced in numerous 
colors in the most artistic manner, and equally suitable 
for copying or for framing. 


140 Pages of Useful Designs 


In black and white, working size, admirably adapted 
for Oil and Water-Color Painting, Tapestry Painting, 
China Painting, Embroidery, Wood Carving, Brass 
Hammering, and other Art Work. 


300 Pages of Practical Text 


Richly illustrated,and crowded with interesting and val- 
uablearticles,with abundant hints for Home Decoration, 

Now is the time (before November Ist) to send, to- 
gether with this advertisement, Four Dollars for 1888, 
aud receive also 


3 months FREE! 


Including three particularly fine colored plates, name- 
ly: a magnificent study of **GRAPES, by 
A. J. H. Way; acharming ** LANDSCAPE,” with 
windmill and figures, by W. H. Hilliard, and a richly- 


colored study of ** PANSIES. 
lars (subscription _— for ”1888) DIRECT 




















To secure these three numbers free, this ad- 
vertisement must be cut out and sent, BE- 

P * FORE NOVEMBER FIRST, with Four Dol- 
TO THE PUBLISHER. Address 


MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, N.Y. 





P. 8.—Five different Specimen Numbers, with Five 
Beautiful Colored Plates, will be sent on receipt of this 
(Bazar) paragraph and One Dollar (regular price, 
$1.75). Address as above, 


ORN’S 
ehadie Roller’ BEST 





Shade 





FELT se0si | 


ADJUSTABLE CLEANSER 
AND POLISHER. 


Endorsed by the 
Has the following advantages over the old bristle 


Tooth Brush: More Cleanly, Perfect Polish- 
er. No Loose Bristies. aWon-Irritating to 
the Cums. Powdered Ready for use. 


For sale by all dealers in toilet articles, or by mail 
for 60c. by THE HORSEY M’F"G CO., Utica, N.Y. 














REDFER 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 
Important Notice 


By universal request of ladies un- 
able to visit New York, the Messrs. 
Reprern will undertake a tour of 
the following cities. 

Mr. Reprern will have with him 
the newest and choicest models of 
their Autumn designs. 


Cleveland, Oct. 4 and 5, 
Chicago,  ” 7, 8 10, 
St, Lovis, =” Id, 12, 13, 





Kennard House, 
The Richelieu, 
Souther Hotel 


Louisville, ” 14 and 15, Galt House, 

Cincinnati, ” 17, 18 19, Bumett House. 
Pittsburgh, ” 20 and 21, The Anderson, 
Baltimore, ” 24, 25, 26, Rennert House. 


Philadelphia, a ii, 2 29, Continental Hotel, 





210 Fifth ‘Ave., N.Y. 












YIELDS to EVERY eee of the WEARER, 


the diago loth (which our pat 


sy’ mos 
PERFECT-FITTING, HEALTHFUL and COMFORTABLE Corset 
ever worn. See that Yatisi Pages # is on avert of Corset. y all 
first-class dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, $1.85 and epwasdt, 


~~ oa E 
GLOSS 


SHOE DRESSING. 
Best for Ladies’ use. Is Economical. Softens 
and Preserves Leather. Insist upon having it. 


EUGENIE’S WORLD - RENOWNED 
SECRET OF BEAUTY, on €.B., 


for the complexion ; transparent enamel recommended 
by physicians ; warranted perfectly harmless ; superior 
to all other preparations, Tested and applied free of 
charge; $1.00 per box. 
THE GENUINE AUBURNINE. 
The wonderful preparation for coloring any shade 
of hair Golden Auburn. Price, $2.00. 
THE MONTE CRISTO 
VELOUTINE FACE POWDER. 
HIGHEST MEDALS AWARDED FOR SAME. 


THE COSMETIC MASE (Patented), 
for beautifying the complexion ; $2.00 complete. 

Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible tint, for the face and 
lips ; exquisite in color, fine as the blush of the rose ; 
$1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. 

MONTE CRISTO 
Medicated Gloves for beautifying the hands, superior 
to all others, $1.50 per pair. Rubber Gloves, $1.25 per 
pair. Imported Gloves, $2.00 per pair. 
Catalogues mailed free. 


54 West 14th Street, N. Y. 





RESSM. A KING SE! ‘ Our Mammoth Mlustrated 
Circular ; invaluable to dressmakers 

DEI Ladies. Add., Roop Maare Scat Co., Quincy, Intros, 
In New York of all kinds 


SHOPPIN by a lady of experience, 


good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references. 
Address MISS A. BOND, 280 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, si at 


Established 1875. 
DECKER, 113 East 14th Street, New York. 
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Cuticura 
A Positive Cure 
for every form of 
» Skin and Blood 
=Disease= 
from 
~ Pimptes to SCROFULA. 


qum TORTURES OF A LIFETIME INSTANTLY 
relieved by a warm bath with Curiovra Soap, 
real Skin beautifier, and a single application of Goer 
ourA, the great Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of 
Curiovra Resoivent, the New Blood Purifier, to 
keep the blood cool, the perspiration pure and un- 
irritating, the bowels open, the liver and kidneys 
active, will speedily cure 

Eczema, tetter, ringworm, psoriasis, lichen, pruritus, 
scall head, dandruff, and every species of torturing. 
disfiguring, itching, ‘scaly and pimply diseases of the 
skin and scalp, with loss of hair, when physicians and 
all known remedies fail. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curiovra, 50c.; Soap, 25¢ 
Resoivent, $1. Prepare d by the Porrer Drug anv 
Curmtioan Co. , Boston, Mass 

(ar~ Send for How to€ ure Skin Diseases.” 


PIM’: JES, Blackhe ads, chapped and oily skin pre- 
vented by Curioura Mepicatep Soap. 


1784. 











1887. 


BARBOUR’S 
FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
enter 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. L t. Louis, 8 San Francisco. 


~— €.C. Shayne, 


Mannfacturing Furrier, 
103 Prince St., N. Y., 


Will retail fashionable Furs 
and Seal-skin Garments this 
This will afford a 


opportunity for 


season. 
splendid 
ladies to purchase reliable 
furs direct from the Manu- 
facturer at lowest possible 
prices. Fashion book mailed 


free. 





etoenald 


Esaavalle ae €, 
PALL NOVELTIES. 


Silks, Satins, 
Moire Antiques, 
Moire Francaise, 


for Street and Evening Wear. 


”) COLORED AND FANCY VELVETS. 
Dreocidoons a ¢ . 19th ét. 


Yue J, 
Are now exhibiting their early Fall Importation of 


JACKETS, RAGLANS, &e. 


Long and Short 


WRAPS, &c. 
GOWNS, &ce. 


Also, an immense assortment of Children’s 


CLOAKS, JACKETS, 
and DRESSES, 


They are prepared to fill at short notice orders in 


DRESSMAKING. 


6th Avenue and 20th Street, N. Y. 















THE LOUIS 
THE LOUIS 
THE LOUIS 


VELVETEEN. 


The STRICTEST EXAMINER may try EVERY 
TEST of touch and sight without discovering that 
these are other than the GENOA VELVETS, they 
so closely resemble while the peculiar arrangements 
resulting in the F AST WOVEN PILE, enable them tc 
stand interminably any rough wear, which would ruin 
real Velvets at four times the p 
The Genuine LOU is. "VELVETEEN has 
LONG BEEN THE FAVORITE in ENGLAND 
and must not be confounded with any other Velveteen, 

Every yard of the GENUINE bears the name 
66 LOUIS,” and a GUARANTEE of wear accom- 
panies every yard, 

NOTE WELL.—The word “* LOUIS ” in connec- 
tion with the Velveteen is spelled ** L-O-U-I-S,” 
and in no other way. 

SOLD AT RETAIL BY 
STERN BROS., West 23rd Street, New York. 
H.C. F. KOCH & CO., 6th ave. & goth St., New York. 
H, O'NEILL & CO., 321-329 6th ave., New York. 
R. H. WHITE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Wholesale Agents, 
WILMERDING, HOGUET & CO., 
64 and 66 White Street, NEW YORK, 


PpxGcalluncs 


CORSET. 


CAUTION—Do not 
let others lead you into 
buying worthless i mita- 
tions, as this is the Or1G1- 
NAL COILED WIRE 
SPRING ELASTIC Skrc- 
TION CORS8&T and money 
will be refunded to wearer 
after four weeks’ wear, if 
not perfectly satisfactory. " 

For sale by DRY GoopsS DBALERS, or if not obtainable, 
will mail, postage paid, HEALTH PRESERVING, $1.15‘ 
ENGLISH SATTERN, $1.50 ; NURSING, $1.50; ABDOMINAL, 
$2.00; MISSR&s, 85c, 


__ Schilling Corset Company, Detroit, Mich. — 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workman, and Darability, 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 
BALTIMORE: NEW YORK: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore S' 112 Fifth Avenue. 
WASHINGTON: 817 Market Space. 



















DamedsSons 


IMPORTERS & RETAILERS OF 


SILKS, DRESS COODS, 
HABERDASHERY, &c. 


CLOAK DEPT. 


We are daily opening Novelties in Manteauz, 
Wraps, Jackets, Ulsters, Newmarkets, etc., the pro- 
duction of the best home and foreign manufac- 
ture, 

It is our aim to offer these goods at prices which 
will not fail upon comparison to be satisfactory to 
our patrons. 

As a leader we offer a Navy Blue, fine Imported 
Beaver Cloth Jacket, double breasted, welted seams, 
full tailor finish, at $5.75 ; good value at $8.50. 

Have just received a splendid assortment of house 
wrappers at very low prices. 


N. B.— Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 


BROADWAY & EIGHTH ST.,N. Y. 





FOR SALE 





EVERYWHERE. 


LADIES, Mme. JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 


Is sloetanedy the only unfailing remedy for removing 
radically and permanently all Superfluous Hair from 
Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 
skin, which neither torturous electricity nor any of the 
sdverticad pelsonses stuffs can accomplish. Address 
Mme. JULIAN, 48 East 20th St., New York, 








Pears’ Soap 


Fair white hands. 


Brieht clear 


complexion. 





Soft healthtul skin. 





B Altman & { 


18th St. (9th St., 


AND 


6th Avenue, New York 
(18th St. Station Elevated Road), 


THE FASO CORMT, 


SUPERIOR IN 
SHAPE, FINISH, 
AND 
MATERIAL 


TO ANY CORSET NOW MADE. 


REGATTA 


THE BEST VALUE. 
FOR SALE BY LEADING HOUSES. 


SILKS 











MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


SPrPrsS Ss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


OBESITY easily, pleasantly and certainly cured, 


Without hardship or nauseating drugs. A valuable tre atise, 
sent in plain = d envelope on receipt of four stamps. 
Address E. K. LYNTON, 19 Park Place, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 

















and Children. 


made to order. 


of all brands. 
mailed free. 








mail a specialty. 





DRESS REFORM PARLORS, 


39 East 19th Street, 
Hygienic and Artistic Underwear for Women 


Fall and Winter Jersey-fitting Undergarments 
in Silk, Jaeger Wool, and Merino, 


Good-Sense Waists for all ages. 
Corsets, Dr. Warner’s Health Corset, Skirt and 
Stocking Supporters, 
Double Ve Waists, Sanitary Towels, Bustles, 
Dress Reform Waists, Comfort Waist Corsets 

Send for Dress Reform Quarterly, 
Dress Keform Patterns, 


BLACK GOODS. 


40-inch all-wool 
HENRIETTAS, 


75c. per yard. 
46-inch all-wool 


HENRIETTAS, 
89e. per yard. 
These goods have the finish and general appear- 
ance of the Silk-Warp Fabric, but we are selling 
at mach lower figures. The above numbers caunot 
be purchased elsewhere under $1.00 and $1.25 per 
yard, 


them 


No discount from these prices to the trade. 


novelties in 
DRESS GOODS, 
CLOTHS, SILES, &c. 


Opening 





Fall Catalogue now in preparation. 


Le Boutillier 
Brothers, 


Bridal Outfits. 


L[nfant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Suits 
and Unde 


LapIEs who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us, 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders, 


Lord & Ta ylor, 


N. ¥. 
“How t to 0 Clothe the Children. 


a 


Of 23d 
Street, 
NEW YORK, 





wear. 





Broadway and Twe ntie th St 








Q" Fall and Winter Stock, comprising every- 
thing that Boys and Girls wear, is ready— 
no other assortment like it—and our prices are 
the lowest. 
Eve rything from HATS to SHOES. 
Mail orders have careful attention. 


60 and 62 West 23d St., N. Y. 





“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
guarnteed ‘becoming’ to ladies 


who wear their hair parted, $6 
up, according to size and color. 
1 eg ay ing Mask, with prep’n 
$2; Hair Goods, Cosmetics &c., 
A, C.0.D. any where. Send to 
the m’fr for Illust’d Price-Lists 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st. (Cent’ 1 Music Hall)Chicago 


Piso’s Renelle for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


















maesiats or sent by mail. 


wd a Ae 
Hazeltine, Warren, Pa, 





ma me City. 


In stock or 
Breakfast 
Abdominal 


Bandages, 


Orders by 














AN UNNECESSARY CONFESSION, 
(Mr. Potter Wilson, who has something of a local reputation for 
learning, calla on the new minister's daughter for the first time.) 
*“MISTAM WILSON, | SUPPOSE 


POETRY?” 


“WAAL, NO,’M; I'M NOT EZ GOOD AT READIN’ EZ I AM 


IN RIFMATIC, 


FACETIZ. 
OF A LITERARY TASTE. 
Boox Agent (to woman at the door), 
“Do you give any of your time, 
madam, to things of a literary na- 
ture? I have here—” 
Mapas. * Yes; when anything of 
a literary nature comes around an’ 
wants to sell me some fool book, I 
kin allers find time to set the dog 
on it, Here Tige! Tige!” 
No aale effected. 
npieetiliijiastmene 
No more beside the rol.ing sea 
Do Reginald and Moll 
Talk idle nonsense underneath 
A scarlet parasol. 
onsen 
“Would you believe it possible to 
epend a vacation in solitude in a 
crowded hotel ?” a young New-York- 
er asked afriend. “ Well,itis. I've 
just done it. First, I happened to 
say in the smoking-room that I had 
often caught blue-fish by throwing a 
bare hook in the breakers and pull- 
ing it out quickly, This isa regular 
»ractice at Nantucket, but on Long 
sland, where I told it, no one knew 
of it, and I was viewed with dis- 
trust by allthe men. Next I got up 
a children’s sailing party, and we 
were becalmed until two o'clock the 
next morning. When we reached 
the wharf half the ladies at the hotel 
were down there, the mothers fright- 
fully angry, and some of them on 
the verge of hysterics. Not one of 
the ladies would even look at me af- 
ter that. Finally, as I stood on the 
stoop one day, a stranger asked me if 
there were any mosquitoes there. 
‘Millions,’ said I. ‘Some of the 
larger ones the sportamen shoot, and 
think they are snipe.’ It was the 


RATHER ROUGH ON OUR COMIC ARTIST. 


OUR COMIC ARTIST (te model), “ Now, Miss FoTHERINGAY, I'M NOT GOING TO DO ANY 
BLACK AND WHITE TO-DAY; I'M GOING TO MAKE A STUDY OF YOUR HEAD IN OIL,” 
“Why, | NEVER KNEW YOU DID ANYTHING LIKE THAT!” 

OUR COMIC ARTIST. “Like THat? 


MODEL 


MODEL. “On, you KNOW 


THOUGHT YOU WAS WHAT THEY CALL A CARICATURE.’ 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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MUCH WORK, BUT LITTLE BUSINESS. 
DISAPPOINTED UMBRELLA MAN. “Say, PARD, bo 
YE GIT MUCH WORK AT THAT BIZNESS ?” 
DISAPPOINTED SCISSORS-GRINDER, “On yes; I 
WORK HARD FROM MORNIN’ TILL NIGHT CARRYIN’ THIS 
HEAVY MACHINE.” 








YOU'S FOND OB READIN’ 


SING "LL SING WID ME! 





SO VERY MODEST. 
(At choir rehearsal.) 
“Miss JULIE, I'S GWAN ASK YO’ TER SING A SOLO FUR 
DE ORFFERTORY T’-MORRER.” 
“}io, LAWs, MISTAH BooTs, I KAIN'T, ’NLESS MRs. JOHN- 
I's SICH A 


LITTLE GOOSEY, I's 


SKEERED AT DE SOUN’ OB M'OWN VOICE,” 





HUMILIATING 
WHILE THE OTHER PARTY ARE HAVING THINGS 
THEIR OWN WAY, SPOTTLE DISPLAYS His SKILL IN BAL 


AND MAKES HIS ARCH IN A MOST UNEXPECTED MAN- 
ANCING OBJECTS, ° 


NER, 











RACE PREJUDICE, 


LIKE WHAT?” 


WHAT I MEAN PAINTIN’ PicTURES. Why, I ALWAYS 


LOOK LIKE ONE OF DESE CHINEE WASHER-MEN.” 


truth, only puta trifle more pictur- 
esquely than was necessary, perhaps. 
It turned out that that man had an 
ideu of purchasing the hotel. After 
that the gearsrer and clerks would 
not speak to me, and IT finished the 
week with all the loneliness of a man 
on a raft in mid-ocean.” 
» See Peete 
ALL IN FULL DRESS. 
Guest (at an evening party, mis- 
taking another guest for a waiter), 
“Will you bring an ice, please ?” 
Sroonp Guest (with hauteur). 
* You are very cool, sir.” 
Guest. “ Yes, I'm cool enough. 
The ice is for the young lady,” 
a ee ER <2 
Four-year-old little Edith, after 
seeing many red and brown and black 
and party-colored cows, suddenly no- 
ticed one that wore an unbroken 
coat of white. “ Oh, see there!” she 
exclaimed; “there's a cow they 
didn’t paint!” 
ae een 
OVERHEARD AT THE CIRCUS. 
Oup Lapy (before the hyena’s cage). 
**Mariar! Mariar! do look here !— 
here's a real living hygeia!” [A fact. 
stirmaindiaieds 
Jones. “I say, Smith, I saw a 
great magician last night. He could 
give you lemonade, or any drink you 
wanted, out of a white high hat.” 
Saitrn. “ That’s nothing; we've 
got a grocer on our corner who can 
give you thirty-five, forty, and forty- 
five cent butter out of the same tub.” 
pS EN 
The orator is frequently obliged 
to use troches, but the average wo- 
man can talk a hundred words a 
minute with a mouth full of hair- 
pins. 





(A party is pending, and the ladies are experimenting in coiffures.) 
M’RIAH (turning from glass). “HOW ‘BOUT Dis, "MELIA? DEY CALLS IT PUMPA- 
OOR.” 


"MELIA. “Why, M’RIAH JANE, | DON’T KYER WHAT DEY CALLS IT. HIT MAKES You 

















